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CHOOL Je OURNAL. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


e $2.50 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pi. (8th St.), N Y, MARCH l, l 890. Western Office, 185 Wabash Avenue, a, So Th, 


WOOD'S NEW BOTANY ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


WOOD'S LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


NEWLY REVISED AND REWRITTEN. Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, 35 Cents. 
ror Schools Oy Ae NO os AM Fn:D- uu. rav.| _ H. N. Wheeler's Second Lessons, 60 Cents. 


for examination, 90 cents. 


Wood’s New Botanist and Fiorist. These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is characterized 


throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the aid 























REVISED - EDITION. of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor saving device for the ex- 

By ALPHONSO WOOD, A.M., Ph.D. pression of an idea, a deffinition as a brief statement of the net result of personal 

Revised and . by Otrver R. WILLIs, hos Ph.D. Price for examination, $1.75 observation and thought, and a rule as a brief statement of how he has done 
From James Wood, A.M., Pres. Agricultural Association, State of New York : [something. 

al yl truly congratulate (Zou upon the conciseness and ee <s of the st ee tig y - A descriptive circular, including sample pages, will be sent to any address on 


jossary is very valuable. In short, I am greatly pleased that there is a werk @ on botany that, while application. 
Siem ic throughout, is yet so easy to be erstood that we common folk can study it with 
constant satistaction.” 


From Prof. Chas- H. Peck, State Botanist, Albany, N.Y.: 
Lessons 


* . . ® 
mre hanteenes te aaa oe aioe roe erence! The Riverside Literature Series. 





From Dr. J. S. Newberry, Prof. of Botany, Columbia ‘tw. : 
Pet dapatees tant WS fave no doube will nash ib tie cath, os tious Fifty-three Numbers, averaging over 80 Pages, at 15 Cents each. 
In ot eve! teacher uden' — . . > ° 
Fr prot. Thos. GC. Porter, D D., Prof. of Botany and Zoology, Lafayette Col. : Containing in an unabridged form some of the most interesting and famous 
aa he book is greatly im peered by tiie" -. =¥ and A rai you have made, and the typo-| works of the most celebrated American Authors. 
grap a illustrations are excellen 
rrnduor of Club Bulletin, Tienes be Bane. N. L. Brerron, E.M., Ph.D., Columbia College, LATEST NUMBER. 
0) 


in 
“This book contains Ge Satuatuctewy portions of Dr. Wood's famous ‘ Botanist 


revised and in part entirely re-written by Dr. Willis, and and isoued in very attractive form. "The No. 45. T. B. MACAULAY’S 























ral eto wan Publ af vepeantse sovatonen. hts been #0 greet during that porvod that what Lays of Ancient Rome. 
was then written has now become, to a very considerable aunt, erroneous, and correction and 
ey wrihoat bealeation be has done, it well, and the that yo poy with A Descripti Circular - the Tabl f Contents of all th be f th 
Tl ve re . v © iabie 0 nten © numbers 0 e 
~w wa Tile ee nee wl ee Series, will ene to any aiiben en application. ° 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
No. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 111 & 113 Waham St., New York, 
0. 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia 1 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. = 4 Park Street, BOSTON. 
PO RTER New Normal First Reader, PUBLISHERS OF |Raub’s Lessons in English, 
New Normal Second Reader, Raub’s Practical Crammar, 
AND New Normal Third Reader, Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic, 
CO AT ES New Normal Fourth Reader, Raub’s Complete Arithmetic, 
’ New Normal Fifth Reader, Brown's Elementary Aigebra, 
‘ Buckwalter’s Primary Spelier, Brown’s Academic Algebra, 
100 CHESTHUT  STRERT, Buckwalter’s Comprehensive Speller, Sharpless’s Piane and Solid Ceometry, 
«“ Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, Sharpless’s Ceometry and Trigonometry, 
188 WABASH AVENUE, Dunglison’s School Physiology, Baker’s Philosophy, 
CHICAGO. Practical System Penmanship, (6 Nos.) Baker’s Chemistry, 
36 BROMFIRLD STREET, venetian System Tracing, (5 Nos.) Scull’s Mythology. 
BOSTON. Descriptive Catalogue and Introduction Price Lists sent on application. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING og or MOVEMENT COURSE. Two Numbers. BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. Ln Press. 
By D. H. FARLEY, Prof. Of SRM anep fe Os Rate Se ey Dow Tae, << Sen, others. 60 containing as it doce several acw and practical edu Seenties -— A,—4. pian Fy I 


in a series of copy-books.”—Hon. Casares W. ay Bx-State t Public Instruction, N. J. 
Ww. ae. GUNNISON, Prin. of Public School No 19, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; (now Prest. of N. Y. State Avo for Use in the Public Schools of New Yous bree Provipence, KR. I. 


Trewron, N.J., AUGUSTA, MAINne., NEW HAVEN, CONN., SOMERVILLE, MAss., BURLINGTON, VT., ec 
REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. SHORT COURSE. Four Numbers. TRACING COURSE A Teall eet net of samples wilt be be matled, to ony teacher on receipt of BO come. ddress 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


Concur in Awarding the Palm of Merit to HARPER’S READERS. 





‘* HARPER’S READERS fully merit all that has been said in their praise. “The rationale of the whole series is marked by advanced thought in school 
February 11th, 1890, Gro. W. WELSH, Supt of Schools, work, a pleasing style, fidelity to art, literary excellence, ample technical instruction, 
Lancaster, Ohio. | high moral tone, and a patriotic spirit, which leave nothing to be desired to make 
‘“‘HaRper’s READERS are giving excellent satisfaction in our schools. In the 2 comes set of American Readers for use in the Public Schools in the 
character of their selections, their admirable gradation, and in their general 
adaptability to the needs and capacities of the pupils in our schools, I consider them AmBROSE M. MILLER, Supt. of Schools, 
ASHER J. Jacosy, Principal, February 10th, 1890, Lincoln, Illinois, 
January 2th, 1890, Sayville, N. Y. 





Testimonials similar to the above are being received daily from all sections of the) United States. Send for book of Opinions, 
also for our Illustrated Educational Catalogue. 


Correspondence with reference to Harper’s Readers solicited. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Squore, NEW YORK CITY 
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\ “My Soul! I that bit of Phosph that takes its place.”—J RUSSELL LOWELL. 
O U EE N & CO., Without Phos notes there is natther tata “ee nerves, ib necimaare to human life. The more EIMER & AMEND, 
Sasol up © ucky ots to eeeeed ty 2 oulitemmar Pamkaen 0 nd Acid Phos- 1200, 207, 209, and 244 Third A 
PHILADELPHIA. phates re p— A the human ayeten, and are useful oniy for plant lite. eaten Phos- ’ , » a venue, 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Chemical Apparatus, 


FOR SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES. 


~ Send for List 

of Catalogues. 
ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 
Manufacturers of thé only 

DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THF WORLD. 














TS fa 

Gloves, Tellu 
‘ella- 
rians, . Maps, 
Charts, ‘of all 
kuds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Published. Goff's Hist6¥ical Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive andcomplete. Send for circular 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 
76 FIFTH AVE,, _—_—-Near 14th Street, N. Y. 


A. H. Andrew» & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


A Marvel of Modern Invention. 
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# THE ODELL TYPE-WRITER. 


Price, $15.00. The most perfect type-writer for 
less than $100. Warranted to do the work of a 
$100 machine. It is being oy gn by largest 
offices and best Operators in the U.S. Itis with- 
n the reach of all. 


KING'S HISTORICAL PORFOLIO 


Is the only device for teaching history by the 
illustrative method. Is creating intense interest 
among teachers everywhere. 


OUR CELEBRATED YALE SCHOOL DESK 


Is the delight of all children, teachers, and 
school boards who use it. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 


Is as interesting as a novel, and so fascinating 
as to be irresistible. All who read it like it. 
Contains a full history of the U. s. to date. 


MAIDENHOODAND MOTHERHOOD 
OR TEN PHASES OF WOMAN’S 


LIFE. 
By a Physician with thirty years’ practice. 
Treats on all private and delicate uestions in 
chaste, but plain and unmistakable language. 


For terms, on any or all of the above, apply to 
Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


R. §. King Publishing Company, 


278 Michigan Ave., Chicago, TU. 





Y $40 SES IN AD- 

allowed eech month: Steady 

employment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and makiag collections. No 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp HAFER & 
CO., Piqua. ©. 


ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 


An illustrated treatise, interesting to everybody, 





H , 
hites that are made from minerais in the laboratory, are not the best to baila. upa tired brain, or 


-down human system, the Phosphites that recuperate are those which have passed through 
animal and vegetable =i 


e, such as the VrTaLizED PRosPB which for over 20 years have been 
extracted from the Brain of the Ux, and from the embryo of the wheat and oat. Physicians have 
accepted the fact that this BRarn PrRIncrpce is the true restorer of human power. The only value 
in the “ Elixir” is the animal Pbosphite it contuins. 


CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOsPaITES strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, build® up 
worn out nerves, promotes digestion, and cures weaknesses and nervousness. 


It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It has he)ped thousands of the world’s best brain workers an | thinkers. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHUSPHITES, 56 W. 25rn Sr., N.Y. Druggists, or Sent by Mail, $1. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


7 COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 

, -SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

Por ARTISTIC USE in Ane drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 

FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, ana 
Stub Point, 849. For GERERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, ¥. Y. TRARY HOR, Sole Agent. 
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fron one original, Recommended by over 


Send for circulars and 
samples of work. 








30000 USERS 


PATENTED BY THOmas A. EDIsoN A, B, DICK COMPANY, 159.8 164 LakeSt., Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED HALP A CENTURY, 


MARYIN'S 


HAVE WPAT EN EO VEMENTs 

NoT_FOUND ae MAKES 

THAT WILL WELL REPAY Av! 

INVESTIGATION 

BY THOS“ ye oine TO SECURE 

THE BEST SAFE 
® MARVIN SAFE CO: 











First. quality U. S. Bunting, 
Regulation Sizes, 42 stars, 
Price to schools 10 per ct. be- 
low list prices. Orders may be 
sent by telegram if wanted in 


haste. 
ae “SRS ap font Ss NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
12x71 18x101-2* 15.25 LONDON. ENCLAND. 


x712 “ 9.00 
15x71-2 “ 10.75 21x101-2** 1800 
Upton’s Drill Tactics, - - - 2.00 
Reed’s ry ry int 





Brown’s “ + - - - 25 


For further particulars write 
for February circular. 


G. W. SIMMONS & 00,, 


OAK HALL, - - BOSTON. MASS. 


MARION WALKER, 


f wish to eniploy'a few ladies on salary to take charge 
of my business at their homes, Light, very fascinat- 
ing and healthful. Wages $10 per week. Good pay for 
art time. References fia: Address with stamp, 
BS. MARION WALKER, Louisville, Ky. 








PAINLESS 


SFFECTUAL 


tw . , 
LLS Junta ‘ 


td 
‘For Weak Stomach—Iinipaired Digestion—-Disorderad Liver 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
‘ Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will. mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 















wi te sent FREE. Send name and addreas 
plai on postal, to Box 551, BRocKToN, Mass. 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


> Chemists, 

= Colleges, 
"ten Schools and 
Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur 





: naces, a specialty in manufacture. 





trea Braie 


Horsford'sAsid Phosphate, 


A brain food, It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 
Dr. F. W. Lyte, Lebanon, Ill., says: 
‘*I have personally used it with marked 


advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 


Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says 

**1 gave it to one patient who was unable 
t> transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused 
upon the least mental exertion. Immediate 
relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word 
‘*‘Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 
All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, RENSHAW, 


Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATIS, 
PCRE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


= [ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
| farnished on application. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


Estimates for School Supplies 
of every Description, 


ARTHUR COOPER, 


ew 











292 Broadway, MEW YORK. 








ESTERBROOK’S °TEe |. <a ssrenendal Gat ih ae 


-ESTERBROOK-STEEL 


STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


048. 


26 John St, N. 1, 


' Py 








~The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST POSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF To-DAY. THE MOST SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
EDUCATION. THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 








those people expect that the education they get will 
be any more than second-class, when they pay less 
for it than they do for sawing and planing boards 
Who shall tell them this ' 


WE really believe if all the state superintendents 

could meet and discuss the educational needs 
of the country, they might set on foot such changes 
in legislation as would make the schools far more 
efficient. There was a beginning made, at the meet- 
ing just over, that promises well. Will not every 
state superintendent act promptly and seriously in 
the matter of recognizing those who hold profes- 
sional diplomas in other states—we mean graduates of 
normal schools? If needful let him secure legisla- 
tion. If this winter meeting results in broadening 
the field for hclders of professional dipolmas, it will 
have scored a great victory. 


THE meeting of the National Association, of which 

quite a full report is presented in THE JOURNAL, 
was marked by the utterance in various ways by 
various speakers of protests against any interference 
with the public school idea. That this was done 
because there isa fear that the Roman Catholics 
may claim a portion of the public funds, is evidently 
not true. This will never be permitted. The utter- 

























































































_ ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, | Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. > 


The Teachers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. 
(Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 


Treasure-Trove. (Monthbly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year, 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 30 Cts. a year. 








clared to depend on the puiblie schools. 

It was observable that’ theré was a willingness 
to admit that the public school system was ‘imper- 
fect—in many places very imperfect. This is a 
needed admission. Unfortunatély there has been too 
often a spirit quite the reverse of this. A state 
superintendent would make such rosy-hued declar- 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEAR TO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.75 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, ({?) NY. 





WERERES OPTIC, GEN. EASTERN AGENTS. | ations, that. the hearers would long to migrate into 
. LOGG & CO., J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., : - ; . a 
185 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Til. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. | the regions described. This year the claims of pro- = 


_ J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, gress have been quite moderate. It has been con- 


ceded that we have much to learn. 

The important practical result of the meeting will 
be an effort to secure‘a comity between the states, 
in recognizing the diplomas of other states. It is 
wonderful that this important matter should have 


‘THE ‘boom ” in pedagogical instruction still keeps 

up. At the meeting of the ‘‘Schoolmasters’ 
Club,” held in Boston, Feb. 15, Rev. E. H. Capen, 
president of Tufts College, declared that the insuffi- 
cient preparation of many of the teachers, was a 
lasting disgrace; that the standard must be raised ; 
that the normal school should admit no one who had 
not graduated from a high school. 








New York, March 1, 1890. 





CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL, 


The High School and the College—National Associ- 
ation — Missionary Work — Action Needed—Educa- 
tional Needs—Pedagogical Instruction—National Aid 


I accu cclind Rineiie iti. eutmnannsniadie will 135 John Tetlow declared that'the need wae © higher 
© Eta lit lel leek ecg 138] been held in vain grade of normal school than yet existed ; in fact, it 
ee Pedagogics and the History of Edu- iendenmptasianiic-anamaamenaan should be a college. President G. Stanley Hall said 

NS MOL SAD Abts Seteek be bei eels 5 REN. 136 . . 2 : 
eeenMaMnMtahOMcaternedaoachaasscin. -cab tose ws} A LOOKER on at this meeting would say that it}!hat teachers should be far ahead of their pupils. 


In every university there should be a professor of 
education. He spoke in the strongest way of the 
need of a knowledge of psychology by the teacher. 
He recommended the gathering of a library of educa- 
tional literature in a central point, accessible to 
teachers. 


is not easy to finda common ground for the 
people who were expected to be present. There 
were normal school principals of Massachusettes, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ilinois—Messrs, 
Palmer, Milne, Hoose, McLean, Boyden, Hagar, 
Lyte, and Hewitt—who could take no part in the 
discussion of School Systems, city or state. Now we 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, 

How Far Should Current Criticism on our School Sys- 
tem Affect School Action? By Jerome Allen, Ph.D.., 
Univegsity of the Oityof New York.... ........ Sous 

iki! 6... 8B icb he Ged caibi . wt 





Cookery in Schools. By Miss Fanny Calder, England... 138 
Whatever One Can Think of is a Thing 
Normal Schools vs. Dr. Crosby. By F. W. Parker... ... 


alenineek Sint Ps many ways the National Association could im- 

prove upon it plans. Now it gets the railroads 
to collect its annual dues! What other association 
does this? It is denied that thousands were lost to 


the association at Chicago because the railroads did 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Whittier. By Ella B. Haliock....... ......2..000cccccees 


PROFESSOR Rickoff proposed missionary efforts 
Tilustrative Exercises in Reading. By Sarah E. Scales, 


to expand the public school system. We 


RNR a aa aR 1 think the idea a geod.one, and venture to claim 4|n0t turn over all the dues received. The true plan 
a Lessons. By Anna Johnson, Mount Ver- | 1 natent upon'the idea. About 1877.0r'78, the need of |plainly is to have an enrollment of those who are 


willing to be members, and let them buy tickets 
with their certificates of membership; assistant 
treasurers might be appointed in every town of any 


A Lesson.on the Apple... ... .e.-cc.-0-+ coos oooecece. . 19} instructing and arousing the people was proposed 


to the readers of Tux JOURNAL, and a good deal of 
correspondence was had. The plan proposed was 
CORBEBPONDEWOZ...... 2... ...c.ccc ccccecee os ceces pcs to publisiy'ten tticts} to put theminthe hands of 
Current Topics... s-. se we. , awe 2.) 14g] the teachers of Trural'schools;'who would send them 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. to the parents.’ One tract was ‘issued and probably 
Department of Superintendence. . ...................... M2 . 
; “++ ‘already had enough to do, and also that it would be 
The SCHOOL. JOURNAL is sent regularly to it¢/a source of considerable expense. But there was 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue], prompt response to the idea. One gentleman 
is received, and all arrears are paid in full. offered to bear the expense of distributing in Colum 
— - =| bia Co., N. Y. One million circulars of each tract 


’ 


[HE range of the primary school is pretty firmly should be struck off. These should be purchased by 


fixed. The course the college should pursue could be printed by the million at $1 per 1,000 


has been supposed to be fixed. Those who have . - 
planned out for the high school have aimed gener- We hope Dr. Rickoff will take up the work. 


ally to make its course bridge the chasm between 
the primary school and college. But it has been|"J‘HE Journat has attempted to point out that the 


Is the greatness of the association to be measured 
by the number in attendance? Is it not considered 
the thing to get together a vast crowd of people ‘ 
Should the association aim at that? Would it not 
be better to leave the hustling of a crowd to excur- 
sion companies, while the association devotes 
itself to educational matters solely ? 














Py HILE Senator Blair is doing his level best to 

get fifteen millions for the South for educa- 
tional purposes, we have some correspondents from 
that region who say, ‘“‘ We do not need national aid 
or sympathy.” Perhaps they know best; but they 
cannet convince us of it until they spend more of 
their own money on education, and give to it more 
“iof their own sympathy. Money and sympathy are 
needed; until they are supplied at home others will 
continue to urge the nation to give them. 








A CIRCULAR from President J. H. Canfield, 

Feb. 20, says the date of the annual meeting of 
the National Association is not to be changed. It is 
to be held July 8-11. Sixteen replies from railway 
men were against a change. Eighteen National 
a village about thirty miles from this city, a mer-| Association directors were against a postponement ; 
bought-alot and built a house. He paid the}thirteen in favor. While we believe Mr. Canfield 
carpenter $2.50 per day ; the mason $8.50. The teacher |has acted according to his best judgment, we think 
Vof the school was paid $40 per month. Now can to postpone is a mistake. 


xave his views quite freely ; it has been known that 
held these before. He would have Greek out.of 
bigh school course. This is very good for a. 
ning. 
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WAS IT A SUCCESS? but the orators, poets, preachers, as well as the philoso- 





There will be at least, ten thousand readers of THE 
JOURNAL, that will ask, ‘‘ Was the winter meeting of the 
National Association a success?” They will want our 
unbiased opinion, and they shall have it. But they will 
need some facts to aid them. to judge whether our con- 
clusions are anywhere near correct. 

These states were represented, as we remember: New 
Hampshire; Rhode Island; New York; New Jersey; 
Maryland; Ohio; Indiana; Michigan ; Minnesota. 

These large cities were represented: New York, Al- 
bany, Rochester, Brooklyn, New Haven. Providence, 
Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Denver. 

The subjects discussed were appropriate—two of them 
very much so—and there was good speaking; we felt 
considerable pride in hearing the subjects discussed in a 
strong, manly fashion. 

It has been too often the case that in the winter meet- 
ing a threshing was undertaken, of the same educational 
subjects that had been done pretty thoroughly at the 
summer meeting of the previous year ; this year there 
was an improvement. The two great subjects were 
‘‘ City Systems,” and ‘‘ State Systems.” These it is ap- 
parent, are really branches of one question. The ques- 
tion of the ‘* Educational Exhibit” was the business 
question. 

Of course where so few states participate, and where 
those who come have no power whatever, we cannot 
believe the outcome will have very great influence on the 
progress of education in these United States. 

No one that we know of expects that the speakers 
really contemplate carrying out the plans proposed ; if 


, they do there is disappointment in store for them. 


If we look at it and compareit with other winter meet- 
ings, we must say it was agenuine success. We confess 
that we think Dr. Rickoff, who proposes ‘‘ missionary 
work,” is on the right track, and we would suggest that 
(1) this meeting turn itself into a ‘‘Conference of the 
States upon the Educational Situation;” (2) that every 
state be stirred up to elect delegates (beside its state sup- 
erintendent) in proportion to its number of teachers, 
say one for every 1,000 teachers actually teaching ; (3) 
that these parties assemble to digest plans, which they witl 
agree to labor to have adopted in their states. (4) 
That these delegates report progress to the state body 
that sent them. (5) At subsequent meetings reports 
should be submitted, showing what progress has been 
made in carrying out the plan that had been agreed upon. 

Friends of education, the situation is a serious one ; we 
believe in planning a campaign, and in massing our 
troops and advancing on the enemy, ignorance. 


we 
= 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON PEDAGOGICS AND 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 








It is well known that President Eliot, of Harvard, has 
no great respect either for pedagogics as a science, or for 
the value of the history of education. In his address in 
this city before the ‘‘ superintendents,” he said: ‘‘ There 
is no good history of education, and no history of good 
education,” and ‘‘The history of education is a dreary 
waste,” and again, ‘‘I1 am one of those who doubt 
whether there is a science of pedagogics.” President 
Eliot is well aware that there are several good histories 
of education, written in German, and in them there are 
found records of much good teaching. The educational 
expanse of the past is not a dreary Sahara with here and 
there an oasis, but a record of much good work all down 
the centuries. But we must remember that not all edu- 
cating has been done by the schoolmaster. He has been 
a factor, but only one factor. What were all the soph- 
ists about in Greece before Sucrates? What about that 
good old saint Socrates, and his immediate followers, 
Plato and Aristotle? Then look at the teachers in 
Greece to the last one, Proclos. What were they all 
about? They will ‘‘average up” pretty well. How 
about the schools of Alexandria, both before and after 
Christ? Then the early Christian schools, the schools of 
Charlemagne, and the schools and schoolmasters since 
the revival of learning—what about these? From 
whom does modern pedagogics trace its inspiration, ex- 
cept from Ratich, Comenius, Pestalozzi, and Froebel? 
There have been a great many poor schools and poor 
teachers, but they have not been as poor as the people, 
and this is saying a good deal. The uplifting forces in 
this world have centered in the teachers, They have 
been the reformers and leaders for the people, ¢ 

But who have been the teachers, in alarge way? Not 
the pedagogue and dame-school mistress, by any means, 
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phers, All the orators from Demosthenes to Webster, 
all the poets from Homer to Tennyson, all the preachers 
from Aaron to Beecher, all the philosophers from Thales 
to McCosh, have taught the people. It is not right to 
look at education through the small spy-glass of formal 
school work. Let us take the large telescope with its 
lenses of literature, oratory, science, and art. The three 
R’s have not educated the world by any manner of 
means. The crusades educated the world far more than 
the spelling book. A knowledge of Latin and Greek 
does not educate, unless by means of their acquisition 
the people learn the literature of those languages. 

But on the other hand, Presdent Eliot is right as far 
as his remarks refer to free school work for the common 
people. The mass of the people until recently have been 
left in ignorance, Only a few in Greece, and Rome, and 
even in modern. England, until quite lately, have been 
able to read and write. But whose fault has it been? 
Why has learning been confined to university walls and 
cathedral schools?, Because the learned men, almost 
withcut exception, have believed that education would 
make the common people dissatisfied with their lot. 
Even so good a man as William Paley, who died in the 
early years of this century, urged this view of the effect 
of general education, and so opposed it. The universities 
have always been the enemies of general education, and 
the free school system has made headway in spite of 
their influence. The university and college towns have 
always had the poorest free schools. Dr. Eliot well 
knows this fact, and so it is wrong for him to cast re- 
proach upon the history and science of education. But 
the time has come when the higher schools must look to 
the free high schools for freshmen. The articulation be- 
tween the higher and lower must be made complete or 
the colleges will find themselves without students. Uni- 
fication is the watchword in education, asin every other 
department of work. The time has come when the old 
aristocratic ecclesiastical schools must become people’s 
colleges, and it is a good time ! 





~~ 


WHERE DO WE STAND ? 





It is usual after an educational meeting for the 
teacher to experience considerable elation. He believes 
that he is the cause of very much of the prosperity that 
abounds ; has he not been told so? We remember a 
case reported to us .by a lady teacher last summer. 
She bad trained her pupils with care, and had got up a 
“reception,” and invited the parents and school board. 
It went off beautifully. 

Then the chairman of the school board took the plat- 
form and told the audience what an excellent school 
they had, and what an excellent teacher they had. He 
even went so far as to say that the good that the teacher 
was doing was beyond that of all the rest of the people 
in the village. 

The teacher felt greatly encouraged by this praise. 
She had been receiving a small salary—$250 per year ; 
she was a cultivated woman, a graduate of a normal 
school, and her heart_was in her work. A few days 
afterward she visited the speaker at the ‘reception,’ 
and thanked him for his kind words and then asked if 
her salary could be increased. No encouragement was 
received. Taxes were already high, people were groan- 
ing about them ; besides teachers were plenty. 

Then that teacher knew where she stood; she was 
paid less than that same chairman paid for the type- 
writer in his office; she was ranked as high as the 
seamsttess that worked in the chairman’s family, per- 
haps higher. She did not rank as high as a woman who 
came to the village to show the ladies how to cut out 
dresses on the ‘‘ French plan.” 

Where does the teacher stand in public estimation? 
The public have seen all sorts of teachers, and have com- 
pounded a representative—a concept. To make this, the 
very good teachers they had five years ago and the 
poor ones—those with little education and culture ; 
who never read any books but the first, second, third, 
and fourth readers they were obliged to read ; those 
(few in number, we are sorry to say) that were of too fine 
materials ever to have staid-a day in their school-housée— 
have been compounded to give the public its “idea of a 
teacher. 

The public may say on “reception”. days that the 
veacher is worth his weight in gold to the community, 
but it don’t believe it, for all that. It does notestimate 
the teacher as the teacher wishes it would. Nor is the 
public wholly to blame. It has seen far more poor 
teachers than it has good ones; it has seen some very 
poor ones, . 





We counsel courage ; we counsel patience.;.we counse] 
that the teachers labor to have their work appreciated, 
Some do much in this direction, some very little. One 
teacher we know allows no opportunity to pass to draw 
the public to his school. When the people are assem. 
bled the condition of the building, etc., are properly 
stated, often by a pupil, and thus aid is obtained that 
could not be got from the board of education. 





A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


This would not be for the learned, but the unlearned, 
The people need educating in reference to the questions 
of to-day. The average man and woman should know 
more concerning social economy, education, and scien- 
tific inventions, It would bea good thing for a pleasing 
speaker to address the people on such subjects as : 

Electrical inventions. 

The steam engine. 

Business opportunities and methods. 

Adulterations. 

Who is the educated man? 

The public school system, ete., etc. 

These lectures should be fully illustrated by the lan- 
tern, and brought down to the comprehension of every- 
day men and women. In connection with this there 
should be small books on the subjects of the lectures, 
sold for a small sum, and written in pleasing style. All 
our papers and cheap literature do not teach the people 
some things they ought to know, It is true that know]- 
edge is power; yes, the very fact that one man knows 
more facts than another gives him power. How many 
men and women know the simplest facts concerning 
the steam engine? How many know the mechanism of 
a telephone? How many understand a dynamo, a pho- 
tograph, an electrotype, or the simple facts concerning 
a photo-lithograph? There are a hundred other things 
that the people ought to know, and that they would 
know if they had the opportunity of learning. We can- 
not give a book to a man and expect him to take much 
interest in it, unless he has had his appetite sharpened 
before. Lecturing—the right kind—is and will be a 
powerful means of teaching the people. — 

But the special use of a people’s university would be 
to show the true object of school work. Why isa child 
sent toschool? Reading, writing, and axithmetic, are 
not taught for themselves. They are only means to an 
end. The people must be taught to see this fact. That 
they do not see it now is largely the fault of teachers. 
They have made too much of facts, and too little of 
mental power and character. It is time to turn around 
now, and educate the people, for no reform ever will go 
farther than the people permit. 





THE recent meeting of superintendents in this city 
brought to hght the fact that they need governing. At 
times it required all Supt. Draper’s powers of adminis- 
tration to get the audience down into their chairs. They 
persisted in talking when they should have been listen- 
ing, but never, we are glad to say, in listening when they 
should have been talking. Superintendents are teachers 
only more intensified. We think a supervising national 
superintendent would find it hard work to govern them, 
even though he had unlimited power. The average 
American is too independent to suffer much interfer- 
ence when he thinks he is right. 





THE University School of Pedagogy was favored with 
four excellent addresses last Satutday on “ Principles 
Underlying the Teaching of Language,” from George P 
Brown, of Illinois ; Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City ; 
President Parsons, of the Indiana state normal school ; 
and Professor Boone, of the Indiana state university. 
These gentlemen are well known as educational stu- 
dents, Professor Boone having written the only history 
of American education, outside of Barnard’s Journal of 
Education, yet published. The address of Mr. Brown 
will be published in THe JouRNAL. A member of the 
school remarked that if every word that was said had 
been taken down by a short-hand reporter, it would 
make a valuable volume on the subject discussed. The 
chapel of the University was full. 

WE shall devote some space hereafter to a description 
ef new devices in the way of apparatus for school use, 
with illustrations. This will be appreciated by ov 
readers, who are looking out for the best things of the 
land. Let us hear-from all who are interested. We 
begin with the.“ Unique” pencil ger, which, in 
its improved form, will be found an indispensable article 
for the school-room and office, 
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HOW FAR SHOULD CURRENT CRITICISM ON 
OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM AFFECT SCHOOL 


ACTION? 
[Paper read before the Department of Superintendence. | 


By JEROME ALLEN, PH.D., Univeraity of the City of 
New York. 


No reform can go faster than public opinion permits. 
There are always a few people who see farther than the 
majority. The future is to them, in some respects, as 
clear as the past, so it is very natural for them to be im- 
patient of the slowness of their companions. These rad- 
ical thinkers are the leaders in every reform. Such 
men were Garrison and Phillips, before the Civil war, 
and such were Horace Mann and David Page at the 
beginning of the present activity of educational 
thought. 

However much the clear-headed and earnest workers 
among our superintendents of public instruction may 
desire more rapid progress, they cannot advance against 
public opimon. This is a barrier over which they can- 
not pass. The public press stands in the way of many 
desirable educational reforms. For example: It per- 
sists in advocating manual training on special utilitarian 
grounds ; it will have it that a boy must learn to use the 
saw because it will fit him to become a better carpenter, 
and the school girl must learn to sew, or to cook, or to tin- 
ger a typewriter, so that she may thereby be better 
able to make her children’s clothes, and bread for her 
husband, or in case of his death that she may earn a liv- 
ing for her poverty-stricken family. 

Talk as much as we please to the average editor about 
the inconsistency of his postion, yet he will have it that 
he is right and we are wrong. 

Until fathers and mothers get right ideas as to the 
object they have in sending their children to school, it 
will be useless to talk to them about educational reform. 

So long as our judges, and clergymen, and doctors, and 
workmen, measure the value of a school by the number 
of pages their children commit to memory, and the 
number of facts the teachers can cram into their poor 
brains, so long will it be useless to talk to them about 
the abolition of improper incentives and grade-grind, 
and to urge them to substitute more sensible teaching 
and more broadening and strengthening moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical training. 

We are in need of a new apostle of education whose 
mission it shall be to create public sentiment in favor of 
correct educational practices. Such a man we are sure 
te have sooner or later. 

Public sentiment must be brought into sympathy with 
the best educational methods. It must demand quality 
—native, inborn, hereditary—in the teacher. It must 
also demand acquisition—formal, scholastic fitness ; 
then it must make the people willing to pay more liber- 
ally than they have paid heretofore. It must say with 
emphasis to the politician, ‘‘ Keep your hands off public 
school affairs. Let them alone.” It must give the 
teacher a guarantee of permanence in one school with- 
out removal except for good cause. If a teacher, per- 
chance, should grow gray in the service, then it should 
provide a decent pension in a pleasant home, and not in 
the prison walls of a public asylum. It should demand 
that a certificate issued by the state department of a 
commonwealth as respectable as New York, should be 
received without question by all the cities in this state 
and by all other states as respectable as the Empire 
state, and by all other cities as civilized as New York 
and Brooklyn. 

When public opinion comes to this, then we can march 
forward. The conquering army of “‘ The New Educa- 
tion” will then enter the citadels of ignorance and the 
fortresses of superstition ; until the hoped-for ‘‘reformer” 
shall create this sentiment in the public mind, we 
must continue to await, although impatiently, the slow 
movements of people who are not accustomed to think 
much above the sentiment of the average novel, or to 
read much that is more profound than the average 

penny newspaper. 

A criticism is valuable from one who knows what to 
criticise and how to criticise. It is probably a fact that 
nine out of ten criticisms on our public school system 
are made from misapprehension, ignorance, or malice. 
It is well known that we have among us those who 
would tear our public school system to pieces, and upon 
its fragments rear a superstructure altogether unique nm 
iw architecture. These critics declare that the public 
school of to-day is Godless because it is net ecclesias- 
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shall never get beyond Christ, but we are fast getting 


» | the subject will be the children, of course. He will tell 








right teaching is moral teaching and that all reverence 


beyond creeds, and the best gospel of Christ a child can 
have is in the person of a Christ-like teacher, and not in 
the pages of a catechism. These critics of the public 
school system will come to see that a heart full of love 
acting in deeds of mercy, kindness, truth, and complete- 
ness, is worth far more in the public schools than all the 
churchly doctrines not found in the words and acts of 
Christ Himself. 

Another class of critics oppose what have been called 
‘new methods,” but it is coming to be seen that the 
war during the past 25 years between ‘‘the old and the 
new” has been more of words and misunderstandings 
than of psychology. We are rapidly coming together: 
because we are rapidly seeing that the aim of education 
is to make men, not pendants; thinkers, not memorizers. 
We are realizing that a good thinking machine inside a 
pupil’s skull with a good heart and body attachment, is 
the best equipment a boy can have for the battle of life. 
So, the “ war of words” over the spelling book and the 
grammar book, and the arithmetic book, and the man- 
ual training, is speedily coming to an end. The result 
will be that we shall soon have a body of doctrine based 
upon the philosophy of Aristotle and Lord Bacon, as 
practically exemplified by Pestalozzi and Froebel. 

The questions before us will be purely psychologica) 
and economic, and these will be large enough to occupy 
the earnest attention of our best thinkers for many de~ 
cades tocome. The outlook is most hopeful. We are 
rapidly advancing away from the carping criticisms of 
the past into the philosophy of the future. The 
science of education is appearing. Its text-book is not 
yet written, but we are slowly gathering the facts that 
will constitute the backbone of its lessons. 

We learn that the carping and unjust criticisms of our 
public school system are to be ignored. 

The efforts of true educators will be directed toward 
the fixing of a few basic principles that will be ac- 
cepted by all. 

The special questions relating to grading, length of 
school day and year, method of securing trustworthy 
statistics, the payment of teachersand their permanency, 
will be settled by honest thinkers in the light of prac- 
tical results. 

And last, but by no means least, the earnest attention 
of our best educators will be directed toward making 
teaching a profession equal in the eyes of the people to 
law, medicine, or theology. 





VISITING PARENTS. 


In rural districts and in villages the parents expect to 
see the teacher ; the occasion is often dreaded, but it 
may be made very serviceable to the progress of the 
school, and a means of direct cultivation to the teacher. 
If the parents are notified beforehand the visit may be 
made a very short one. Let the teacher remark to a 
pupil, ‘‘ Mary, I will walk down to your home with you, 
to-morrow, after school.” This will notify the parents, 
and they will be on the look out. 

On his arrival, the teacher should be able to talk, and 


them what Mary is doing, how she helps, what specia! 
improvement she has made—possibly asking her to read, 
or to add some numbers. If he takes the lead, the visit 
will be a pleasant one. If he waits for the parent to en- 
tertain him it will be a failure. 
Whén the visit is in a high state of satisfactory pro- 
gress the teacher should retire, He may be pressed to 
stay asa matter of politeness, but he will only in rare 
cases accept the invitation. The utmost candor should 
mark the visit. If Mary is not studious, or obedient, or 
punctual, let it be discussed. In this spirit a visit will 
leave a good impression of the teacher, and this is what 
is wanted. 





Mr. Coons has introduced a bill into the New York 
legislature proposing that the state publish its own text- 
books. Would this same Mr. Coons like to restrict the 
people of New Yorkto eating the butter made in the 
state? Evidently not. He eats flour from Minnesota, 
corn-meal from Kansas, beef from Texas, sugar from 
Louisiana, and so on. If Mr. Coons is a smart man he 





tical. They weuld substitute dogma for the universally | will let the people of the state buy their text-books just 
accepted doctrines of morality, and put church contro} | where they please. Don’t bring back medigeval prac- 
in place of the public school. system of supervision. tiows-under the-plen of eoonemyp,—Iir, Coons, if» you 
They ignore, deliberately ar athersrise, the tact that all | plesee, 





ANDREW J. hICKOFF. 





Mr. Rickoff is one of the best known educators of 

America. In 1844 he was appointed superintendent of 

the schools of Portsmouth, Ohio; then he became a 

principal in Cincinnati ; after that superintendent of the 

schools there ; later he conducted a private school in 

that city. In 1867 he declined a position us superin- 

tendent, but accepted the superintendency in Cleveland 

at a salary of $4,000, which was considered an enor- 

mous sum in those days. In 1882, not being re-elected, 

he was immediately selected by the Yonkers board of 

education, as superintendent. Much crowded by liter- 

ary work, he resigned this position, and gave himself 
wholly to that for a number of years. For three years 
past he has superintended the Workingman’s school, 
a noted institution in New York City. 

This compend must indicate to anyone that Mr. Rick- 
off is a man of special educational abilities. He has 
enthusiasm, but it is founded on knowledge. The error 
most superintendents make—that of merely “ running 
the schools”—was not made by him. It has always been 
a question, ‘‘ What is better than this?” This question 
makes one a reformer, and such Mr. Rickoff was, and 
such was needed in the schools when he began his work. 
He directed his attention to the school buildings, and 
planned for commodious structures. Lighting, ventila- 
tion, and heating, were prime considerations, and the 
Cleveland school-houses bear testimony to his efforts, 
being considered the best in the United States. It was his 
idea that the principal of a school should be free from 
the care of giving class instruction—a plan now very 
generally adopted. 

The classification and grading of pupils were tormerly 
in a very crude condition indeed ; they were based on 
mechanical instead of educational ideas. Mr. Rickoff 
made this the subject of very close investigation. The 
question of the salaries of teachers was one in which he 
took the deepest interest, and by his efforts an advance 
in salaries was secured. He is specially known by his 
pronounced utterances in educational conventions. He 
has never been afraid to say there were better ways of 
doing almost everything connected with the public 
educational system; generally, his plan has been to 
point out better ways. The “ Round Table Convention,” 
of which he was a member, is to be credited with many 
reforms in education ; it had no constitution or by-laws ; 
its few members met at some hotel and gave themselves 
up to exhaustive discussion, and then labored to carry 
out the suggestions made. 

Mr. Rickoff is widely known as one of the authors of 
Appleton’s series of school readers, books that have had 
great popularity. He has done a great deal of excellent 
literary work, and in this he has b®en ably assisted by 
his wife, Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff. Both are noble ex- 
amples of educational enthusiasm, directed by a sound 
Lnowledge of educational principles. 





Way should we puzzle our heads over the ‘ probable 
future of the Indian”? It is plain. Those who live will 
be educated, the rest will die. 

THOSE who cannot see that we are passing through an 
era of educational change, couldn't see the sun at mjd- 





day, with both eyes open, 
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By Miss Fanny CaLpER, England. 

“At a moment like the present, when the cry of over- 
pressure in the schools is almost strong enough to arrest 
the progress of the great education wheel, a paper that 
ventures to lay a comparatively new subject before the 
public, and to press upon school managers its adoption 
in the elementary schools, may perhaps need to spend a 
few minutes in self-defence. 

Practicai cookery in the elementary schools cannot 
for one moment be called technical instruction, as it 
forms a part of the daily occupation of the greater num- 
ber of the women in the land, affecting their home-life 
even more than the ‘‘ three R’s” and sewing. 

Now, as regards the children themselves, the cry is 
that the children are not over-taught, but under-fed. 

This speaks for itself. All who know the people at 
all, know well that in thousands of cases it is not pov- 
erty that starves the family, but the housewife’s igno- 
rance of thrift, of sanitary laws, and of the art of 
providing, or of preparing proper, wholesome foud. 
Instead of philanthropy helping to pauperize by giving 
food to poorly-fed children, let efforte be directed to 
introducing into our schools a subject of instruction so 
valuable and important to girls, whatever their after- 
calling in life may be. 

The teaching of cookery is not simply the preparation 
of certain dishes that might be shown by any ordinary 
cook, but includes much instruction on the nature and 
use of food, and in the difficult art of choosing suitable 
nourishing and, at the same time, economical articles of 
food, in order that the smallest incomes may stretch to 
meet the needs of even the largest families; such 
instruction as will give the children an intelligent inter- 
est in the matter, so that, understanding clearly the true 
purpose of eating, and what things serve that purpose 
best, they may eventually become thoughtful, thrifty 
housewives or servants, not merely mechanical workers 
or unintelligent drudges. 

A teacher can give twe lessons a day, i. e., ten ina 
week throughout the school year, and take several 
classes in one school or single classes in several neighbor- 
ing schools. Circuits are sometimes arranged for a six 
months’ course, the teacher going from place to place 
every week, so that several towns can combine to share 
the expense of her services, The usual plan is to give 
one lesson a week of two hours’ duration, so that the 
course is accomplished in twenty weeks, 7. e., a schvol 
half-year. The teacher’s salary for the year or half-year 
is then divided between the schools according to the 
number of classes they have had. It is very important 
that these classes should not be large, or the girls will 
not obtain sufficient practical experience to justify the 
term ‘ practical cookery,” and precious school-time may 
be expended with unsatisfactory results. 


WHATEVER ONE CAN THINK OF IS A THING. 








During a recent conversation with an intelligent friend 
he remarked, ‘‘Isn’t it a little strange that I, N. is so 
great a thinker? He never graduated from college and 
had very poor advantages in his younger days.” We an- 
swered, ‘‘ Not at all. While his companions were busy 
thinking about books, he was studying things.” ‘‘ Well, 
how is that?” our friend said, ‘‘ cannot books filled with 
great thoughts give more thought than senseless things— 
clouds, rocks, wood, and grasses, in which there is no 
thought?” ‘‘ Not by any means,” we said. ‘‘ Thought 
comes from things. This is the source of all thinking. 
Did you ever notice in Shakespeare how all his thoughts 
center around things or persons doing something? ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” is a goodexample. The Jew is the 
central figure, and his central thought is gold, a very 
hard thing. Czsesar was a busy man, so was Napoleon, so 
was Wellington, and so were Grant and Lee. But the 
thought of these men was in things, doing, acting. All 
their reasonings and conclusions, the most abstract, cen- 
tered in action. 

But our friend was not satisfied. He_still insisted that 
a boy should learn to think without regard to things. 
‘* Abstract thought,” he said. ‘ Well,” we answered, 
‘‘ give me an example of abstract thought.” He thought 
a minute and said, ‘‘The three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles. There is no thing there.” 
‘* Yes,” we answered, ‘‘ three lines are things, the space 
these lines inclose is a thing, and two right angles are 
things.” ‘ Well, he retorted, “Ill give you one now. 
The square of a+ b equals what?” ‘What’ does’ a 
mean?” ‘ A known quantity, of course.” ‘And 6b?” 
‘* Another known quantity.” “Then,” we said, “a known 
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COOKERY IN SCHOOLS. quantity must be something.” “‘ Well, then,” our friend A HAPPY SCHOOL. 


said, ‘‘takez-4+-y. There:is no known quantity there.” 
“Solve this, 2 + y=12.” He gave me the answer at once: 
‘“‘ Then if we could find the value of y, the 2 would be- 
come a knewn quantity, a thing.” So we drove him from 
pillar to post until he gave it up in despair, and admitted 
his error. His conversion was as sound as it was com- 
plete. After thit time he was an outspoken advocate of 
an education by thinking, through doing, or through 
things. 

The immediate object of teaching is to lead children to 
think. Unless they do think they might better be out of 
doors. When a teacher commences an exercise she should 
think how can I make those pupils think. Suppose the 
topic is history, and the subject Cromwell. After giving 
them an idea of the times in which he lived, she asks, 
‘“* Did Cromwell do right to behead Charles I.?” If the 
pupils have been properly taught, they will take a hearty 
interest.in the subject. ‘‘ What else could he have done 
with him?” ‘‘Suppose he had been banished, what do 
you think Charles would have done?” ‘‘ Would Crom- 
well have held the power as long as he did if he had per- 
mitted Charles to live?” ‘‘ Was Cromwell’s government 
beneficial to England?” ‘‘ What lessons were learned?” 
“Is it right for a nation to rebel?” ‘‘ For what causes?” 
‘* What great rebellion can you name?” ‘‘ What was its 
cause?” ‘‘ What is its effect now upon our govern- 
ment?” ‘Is it right for a person to resist, authority, 
properly constituted? If answered in the affirmative, tell 
why? 

The hardest thinking is done by those who forcast the 
future from the past, by those who become prophets. 
These are the successful men, in all the walks of life. 
This is what Jay Gould did. This is what Commodore 
Vanderbilt did. This is what every man has done who, 
taking the past for a guide, has judged concerning the 
future. No man jumps into success, as a man jumps into 
the dark> The wise man’s eyes look into the light, not 
into the darkness. Fools take risks, wise men—never. 
We can know what to do, if we think. There is noother 
way. This is good enough ! 





NORMAL SCHOOLS VERSUS DR. CROSBY. 


By F. W. ParKER. 


Normal schools have been and are the heart and soul 
of all progress in the common school system of America, 
as, indeed, they are in the schools’ of all civilized 
nations. The influence of Oswego and Bridgewater is 
felt in every school in this land. The highest, noblest 
impulses are constantly springing from them. They 
bear the same relation to the common schools that 
Andover anéd Princeton do to the pulpits. 

In 1848 there was a rabid fight in the Massachusetts 
general court to abolish the four-year-old normal 
schools. ‘Give back Edmund Dwight. his money,” 
“* Let teachers educate themselves,” ‘‘The academies 
can prepare teachers,” ‘‘ We teach too much,” were 
iterated ‘and reiterated in the legislative hall of the Old 
Commonwealth: 

The enemies of progress were then. defeated, but. the 

remain as a kind of survival.of: the unfittest. 

Dr. Crosby would abolish the Normal College, and, of 
course, have teachers pay for.their. own training, or, 
failing in this, have them untrained.and. unprepared. 
This argument against free normal. schools is.the only 
one which has any semblance.of reason. Why should) 
not teachers pay for their own training like ministers, 
physicians, and lawyers? 

A negative answer to this question can be. made.with 
tull and complete reasons. First: No nation ever tried 
a sehool system without finding that free professional 
training is an absolute necessity to any degree of -effi- 
ciency in its schools.. There are. 1,435) free normal 
schools’ in. both hemispheres. Germany. has 202,; 
heathen Japan, 65; the Argentine gens, 84; Asia, 
76 ; savage Africa, 8: 

That there are plenty of competent teachers to fill 
vacancies, is a very common mistake with people who 
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This is always a good school. It is needless to say 
that a school ought to be cheerful. It must be cheerful. 
This is a sine qua non. Over the door of every school- 
room there should be Joy, and over the windows should 
be Peace, Happiness, LOVE. These are outside symbols 
of inward glory. 

It requires very skilful handting to make a school 
happy. We once knew a teacher who tried to make his 
school happy by telling funny stories. He didn’t suc- 
ceed. His smart boys knew more funny stories than he 
ever dreamted of, but some of them were not very good 
ones. A laugh isn’t always a sign of happiness. It 
depends upon what kind of a laugh itis. The hollow 
laugh of a fool or a drunken man is among the saddest 
sounds on earth. The teacher is the cause of happiness. 
Few think of the responsibility they assume when they 
take charge of a school. It is almost as great as taking 
a wife. As the teacher is, so is the school. No one is 
fit to teach who is not good. This is far more necessary 
than greatness, brilliancy, or riches. He must be brave, 
generous, manly. He must have a pure, blameless life, 
whose name shall be an honor and a pride to his 
scholars. 

The divine art of management is at the foundation of 
a happy school. Let te teacher be ever so learned and 
good, if he cannot manage he is nothing. He must be 
able to get along with people without friction. Espe- 
cially must he manage to get his pupils and assistants to 
help him. And this assistance must be spontaneous. 
Those who work with him must feel, ‘‘I will do any- 
thing for that man.” 

Then the teacher must get the love of his pupils into 
active exercise. Our lives grow richer, and our hearts 
are opened, as we express the love we feel. We must 
not shut ourselves up to cold, barren platitudes, when 
we should give vent to spontaneous outbursts of affec- 
tion. This love brings helpfulness, and this when 
genuine always brings happiness. An old lady was 
walking along a street in New York, trying to carry a 
heavy bundle. She was weak and feeble, and once in a 
while sat down on a door-step to rest. Many went by 
but no one offered to help her. She was the picture of a 
thoroughly discouraged, miserable woman. But soon a 
well-dressed, fashionable young man came along. He 
stopped, and said in a kind voice, ‘‘ Let me help you.’ 
The answer came at once, *‘O, I thank you, you are so 
kind!” He took her bundle, and offered her his arm. 
Her countenance changed, she stepped firmly, felt 
better, and was far more cheerful. What the end was 
we do not know, but that it was good we have no 
doubt. Once a teacher, hearing a class, sent a pupil to 
the blackboard to solve a problem, but after a few 
minutes he turned to the teacher with a puzzled look. 
Ina quiet manner the teacher stepped to his side, and 
said a few words. Instantly his conntenance changed, the 
problem was solved and the happy boy. took his seat. 
What.a power was there here in helpfulness ! 
| Some teachers seem to think that a forced smile, or an 
assumed pleasant face will conccal a sour interior. This 
isnot so. Pupils can see through such a flimsy cover- 
ing, with even greater clearness than older people. 
Their. intuitions are wonderfully sharp ; in no place is 
genuineness more transparent, and more highly valued 
than in a primary school. 

Singing promotes good feeling, and, if properly man- 
aged, true happiness. But here must be acare. Do not 
make drill destroy good feeling. In-the effort to cor- 
rect faults and secure artistic results, some teachers 
take away all the pleasure that should come from a 
singing exercise. Singing should be interspersed be- 
tween other exercises, and not always come at the same 
time. Music cannot be bound by fixed limits as other 
studies. Art knows no bondage, and good singing is an 
art. 

Freedom promotes happiness. Not lawlessness, but 
freedom. Good government consists in leading the 
governed to do what they ought todo, from self-ingpired 
motives, A school can be strictly and rigidly governed, 





do not take the pains to study the situation. 
Out’ of the 400,000 teachers inthe United States it i 
perfectly safe to-say that one-half of them are :incompe- 
tent, when judged by the same general standards 
the railroad superintendent or manufacturer uses: 
selecting skilled mechanics. Let us suppose a state 
New York should pass’a law that none but 
competent teachers are to be employed. 









anywhere.— Associated Press of Reform. 


detain 





Ir takes all sorts of people to make America, but only 
one kind of education will make them one sort. 





enough to fill the vacancies could not possibly be found]. 


and. yet may not know it. The pupils’ own actiegs may 
beentirely free from. conscious restraint. This @ them 
is freedom and promotes happiness. A perfectly happy 
school is one in which alJ the pupils want to do right— 
where restraint is covered up under a consciousness of 


liberty. 





ecuneninatinnnedhitiesiaiadine’ di 
paula Why. would it not be as appropriate as the 
** Religion of Geology,” or ‘‘ Astromony” ? Can anybody 
‘tell us? - We shall expect to get a hundred letters in 
reply to this.- 
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Under this head will be found practical suggestions dealing 

with the subjects of instruction in the school : 

Mar. 1. LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
“ 8. EARTH AND NUMBER. 
“ 15. SELF AND PEOPLE. 
“ 22. DoING AND ETHIcs. 





STUDIES IN LITERATURE. WHITTIER, 


By Evita B. HALLock. 


Lgsson I. 


Of all the American poets, two are known chiefly for 
the patriotism that is found running all through their 
writings. These two are Lowell and Whittier. They 
lived through stirring times, and they wrote national 
poems. What are national poems? To be a national 
poem, should a poem appeal to the entire nation ? 

Whittier wrote at a time when thecountry was greatly 
excited over slavery. What was sluvery? How was it 
done away with? 

Whittier, ia one of his poems, described the sufferings 
on a slave ship : in another, the sale of slaves ; in another, 
the hunting of slaves. (You will read these when you 
are older.) He did a great deal to stir the hearts of the 
people against these wrongs. Besides this, he wrote 
many poems of early times when the Indians burned the 
homes of the settlers, and carried people away captive. 
(Read extracts from these poems.) 

Whittier is a Quaker poet (What is a Quaker?) ; 
but many of his songs are on wars and battles, and in 
them all he shows his love for freedom and right, and 
hatred of oppression (what is oppression ?) and wrong. 

When the war broke out between the North and South, 
Whittier wrote many poems on noted events. One of 
these was about an old woman named Barbara Frietchie 
and Stonewall Jackson. (Tell a few interesting facts 
about Stonewall Jackson, and locate ‘‘ Frederick town.” 
Say that the poem was said to be founded on fact, but as 
poetry is not equal to other works of Whittier’s.) 


Lesson II. 

Here is a poem of Whittier’s that children love, 
because it is about one of their number, ‘‘ The Barefoot 
Boy.” I will tell you how he looks. (Read the lines of 
first stanza down to “‘I was once a barefoot boy !”) 
Who will describe him now? 

Let us see what Barefoot knows. (Read down to “ Of 
gray hornet artisan.” Explain last lines read. Be care- 
ful to leave out lines and ideas that can be omitted, that 
are beyond the pupils.) 

Where did the boy learn these things? Was barefoot 
boy rich? Let ussee. (Read beginning, ‘‘I was rich in 
flowers and bees.”) How did he live? What did he 
have to eat? What music did he hear? (Read fourth 
stanza.) Did he think his life a hard one? What is said 
of him in the last two lines of the fourth stanza ? 

Vo you think we ought to read this poem in a bright, 
merry way, or in asad tone? We ought to tell every- 
thing that the barefoot boy knew and did, as if we were 
glad and proud of it. Listen as I read. (Have poem 
read in future lessons.) 

Lesson III. 


Whittier watched the drovers, the huskers, the fisher- 
men, the shoemakers, and the ship-builders, at their 
work. He saw honor in every trade, and wrote beautiful 
poems on each, which he called ‘“‘Songs of Labor.’ 
How lively this one is, like the shoemaker’s hammer : 


‘“‘ Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 

How falls the polished hammer ! 

Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
To quick and merry clamor. 

Now shape the sole ! now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentile fingers bound it.” 


As we read the poem on “The Fishermen,” we can 
almost smell the salt air : 


‘* Hurrah ! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain ; 
Heave up, my lads, the anchor ! 
Leave. to the lubber-landsmen 
The rail-car and the steed ; 
* : a * 


Though the tog be dark ‘apdund x, 


* 


- 


When there is a great storm, think of the fishing-boats 
tossing about on the water; many of them go down. 
But Whittier makes the fisherman say : 


** In the darkness as in daylight, 
On the water as on land, 
God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is his hand ! 
Death will find us, soon or later, 
On the deck or in the cot ; 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot.” 


When you are a little older you will read many of 
Whittier’s poems. Here are two lines that are given in 
connection with a very pretty story, and are often 
quoted : 


** Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these : it might have been.” 


What do they mean? Why did Whittier rhyme pen 
with been ? 

I will give you one more pretty quotation. If we 
could always remember it, we should stop worrying : 


** Secure on God's all-tender heart 
Alike rest great and small, 
Why fear to lose our little part, 
When he is pledged to all?” 


(Require pupils to learn at least two of the extracts. 
Have them choose those they like best.) 

Whittier is still living at Amesbury, Mass. He is 
eighty-two years old, but every once in a while a poem 
comes from his pen. Watch for these poems. 


a Lesson IV.—REVIEW. 

Tell the pupils (at the close of lesson III.) that you 
intend to give up the recitation to them the next week. 
You want them to tell you all they can find out about 
Whittier, and to bring with them some nice short poems 
of Whittier’s—one or two each, if possible, or a quota- 
tion. Then they can ask you questions about them, 
After that you can question them. 

On what subject has Whittier written many poems? 
What is his religious belief ? 

Where does he live ? 

How old is he? 

What did his early poetry mainly concern ? 

What about Quakers? When did the war between the 
states break out? What war poems do you remember? 
Tell about the ‘ Barefoot Boy.” What is wealth? 
Can a person be rich in other things than money? and 
happy? 

Let the different pupils recite the quotations they like 
best. 





ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES IN READING. 


By Saran E. Scaes, Lowell, Mass. 


These exercises are intended for primary grade, second 
and third year. The design is to cause expression, with 
the aid of the imagination, and to give variety to the 
reading lesson, where the teacher has little or no sup- 
plementary material. They can be used in two ways. 
First, the teacher can describe the circumstances 
which would produce the selection, and ask pupil to 
read it from blackboard. 
Second, she can have the children tell her what con- 
ditions wouid result in the extract given. On no ac- 
count should the teacher give or im; ly the expression. 
The standard readers of the different pulishers all 
furnish suitable matter. It would be well to have a copy 
of them all, of the second and third reader grade. But 
the teacher must collect examples from all sources. 
SuRpRIsE.—{Let two children face each other on the 
platform, and then tell them that you met a friend un- 
expectedly and call for the reading of it:) 
‘*Well, well! Is that you?” 
‘« Where did you come from?” 
Prry.—{Let a pupil stand on the platform or before the 
school ; he pretends to hold a dead bird in his hand. Look- 
ing at it he says.) 
** Poor little thing! I’m so sorry for you.” 
ANGER.—({A boy stands before the class and says : 
“You will, eh! I'd like you to try it ! ” (Then two girls 
stand facing each other :) 
(1.) ** That is my nest,” said the old bird. 


away!” 
Fear.—(A boy stands before the class and says :) 





And the storm blow high and loud, 


(2.) “No, it is mine,” said the young one. ‘Go 


** Faster ! faster, boys !” 

SLOW RATE.—(A girl stands before the classand says :) 
“ Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere.” 
Dovust.(Two pupils stard before the cluss :) 
“Would you like to come out?” said the old gray 
rat. 

“IT don’t know,” said Grip. 

* Would you like to stay in?” 

He still used the same words, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 
CONTEMPT.—{A pupil faces the class and says:) 

** He doesn’t amount to much. 

** I don’t think much of that.” 

STRONG FEELING.—(4 pupil addresses another :) 

“ You did do it Isawyou,and John and Harry saw 
you, and it is very wicked of you to deny it.” 

These examples will show what is meant, and the 
teacher will fiad numerous others in the readers and 
elsewhere. For variety, pictorial illustrations may be 
made on the blackboard, and pupils asked to think and 
tell you what expressions would explain them. 

A good selection embodying the principal emotions is 
the Dead Doll. The teacher can write the piece on the 
board and have it read. It is good practice. 





PUNCTUATION LESSONS. 





By ANNA JOHNSON, Mount Vernor, N, Y. 


Separate lessons in teaching the use of punctuation 
marks will be found useful. Let the pupils write a list 
of questions until they become perfect in the use of the 
interrogation mark. 

Then alist of statements for the use of the period ; and 
some abbreviations, those of the state, U. S., and others 
familiar. 

Suggest sentences for the exclamation mark: “If a 
thing is pretty or pleases you very much what do you 
say?” ‘If you hear a sound and want some one else to 
hear it ; or you hurt yourself; or a fire breaks out, etc. ; 
what pause should be used after each?” When that is 
well understood see how many sentences the pupils can 
write using the proper mark. 

Let them write a sentence giving as many things that 
are round as they can think of; things bright; things 
sharp ; thus Jearning the use of the comma. Ask them 
to write a list of the things in their desks ; what features 
has a face? what parts has a body? 

Have them write a list of common names using small 
letters, then a list of proper names using capitals. 

The proper use of a and an, also irregular verbs, may 
be taught, as shown in “‘ Education by Doing.” 

A few minutes of drill may be succeeded by many 
minutes of busy work. 

For review, one sentence may be changed so that sev- 
eral marks may be used. Have them state something 
as: It rained very fast yesterday. They will see that 
it should be followed by a period. 

Let them change it into a question: Did it rain very 
fast yesterday ? 

Exclamation: How very fast it rained yesterday!” 

Quotation: Mary said, “It rained very fast yester- 
day.” 

Such lessons will be found very interesting to children 
and will fix in their minds the proper marks and ex- 
pressions. It is better to let them depend upon their 
own observation, and merely to correct their efforts. 
By-and-bye they will see the why without being told any 
rule. It is better to feel grammar than to know it. 





A LESSON ON THE APPLE. 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
We will suppose that the teacher has toid the class the subject 
of the lesson, and asked each child to bring an apple to school. 

Teacher.—John, you may jeel the apple, and tell me 
something about it. 

John.—It is hard. 

Teacher.—Yes. I will write on the blackboard, ‘‘ The 
apple is hard.” Mary, you may feel it, and tell me some- 
thing more. 

Mary.—It is smooth. 

Teacher.—{ Writes “smooth.”) Yes, James; you may bite 
your apple and tell me something. 

James,—It is sour. 

Teacher.—{ Writes *‘ sour.”) Annie, put your apple to 
your nose and tell me something about it. 

Annie.—It smells nice. 





“Help! help, O, where shall I go?” 


Teacher:—{ Writes ** odor.”) Then we can say it has an 
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odor. Willie, what can you tell me about it? 

Willie.-- After thinking.) It is round. 

Teacher.—Yes (writes round). Now I shall write on 
the blackboard all that we have learned about the apple. 
The apple is hard, sour, has an odor, and is round. These 
we call its qualities. 

This lesson msy be extended, and besides bringing out other 
qualities, the parts of the apple—the core, pips, peel, pulp, etc. 
may be talked about; its growth, usefulness, etc. But draw these 
from the pupitis ; don’t * pour in,” 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


By G. GUTTENBERG. 


If stones could speak, they could tell wonderful 
stories—stories to which the child and the old man 
would listen with equal eagerness. But, alas, they are 
dumb. Dumb? You are mistaken! They are full of 
wisdom for the wise, of eloquence for the eloquent, 
of sermons for the preacher, of lessons for the stu- 
Jent ; they are only dumb for the dumb! 

Stones are nuts for us to crack, to strengthen and 
harpen our intellectual teeth—there is no danger of 
these teeth breaking. Hard as these nuts are they are 
not harderthan someof your arithmetical and grammat- 
ical nuts, and the keruel is as sweet if not sweeter ; and 
ttrange as it may seem, there is less danger of mental 
indigestion. Here is the way I would serve a dish of 
these nuts : 

‘*Children, do you see these two stones? Do you see 
that one is large and one is small? that one is white and 
one is gray?” Stop! That is not the way to do. Stones 
are nuts, I said before; but do not keep the nuts all to 
yourself ; let the scholars do their own cracking, chew- 
ing, and digesting. There is enough for you to do in 
directing and watching the performance. Let us begin 
again : 

‘*To-morrow,children,bring me,each of you,two stones; 
they need not be large, nor need they be pretty. Any 
stones you may find on the road, or in your yard, or 
along the creek; only the two stones should not be 
exactly alike.” 

Next day, I come provided with a basket full of stones, 
because I know that many of the children will forget to 
bring theirs. Some stricter teachers wil} postpone the 
lesson until all the children have brought the stones. 
Each pupil being provided with two different stones, the 
lesson may begin. 

‘‘Place your two stones before you, and examine them 
well, so that you can tell me the difference between 
them.” 

Now the ball is set a-rolling. In asking children what 
they have discovered in examining the stones, try to get 
them to answer in complete sentences, to make their 
statements clear and concise ; but do this without dis- 
couraging or harassing them. Kindly formulate a loose 
statement correctly and let the child repeat it. 

What will they discover? Some of the pupils will 
discover little, but all of them together will discover a 
great many things; probably too many for you. They 
will discover differences in color, in size, in shape, 
smoothness, in weight, in the “ stuff” of which the 
stones are made, etc. 

In distributing the stones at the beginning, see that 
some pupils are provided with a rounded specimen, and 
an angular one, showing fresh fracture. See that these 
differences are discovered and desoribed ; draw out the 
children’s thoughts cencerning the cause of this differ- 
ence. Ask them where they can find many rounded 
pebbles and stones; along the shore of the creek or river 
or lake. What made them round? Were they always 
where we find them, or were thsy brought there from 
another place? From up the river or down the river? 
How did some of these round stones get into our gardens 
and fields? Where can many of the broken stones like 
the other specimens be found? In the quarries, the 
stone raason’s yard, on the road. What would happen 
if that stone with the sharp edges should be placed in 
the upper part of the creek ? é 

Do not stop questioning and guiding until the children 
are thoroughly convinced of the fact that all the pebbles 
and rounded stones we find in so many pyaces have been 
smoothed and rounded off by being rolled, and pushed, 
and tumbled about in the water, either in a creek or 
river bed or on the shore of a lake or ocean. In the 
marble quarries at Salzburg, Austria, the smaller pieces 
of marble are broken into square lumps and placed into 

troughs into which a small but rapid mountain stream 
is directed. The lumps are churned and tumbled about 
until they become perfectly round, needing only the 
polish before they are sold as “ marbles,” the favor- 
ite plaything of the children in all parts of the world. 





But the genuine marbles. seldom find their way to 
America and our boys must be satisfied with ‘‘ marbles” 
that are not made of marble, but of clay,and with 
‘“‘agates ” made of glass. 

How many of you think that one of your stones is 
heavier than the other? Quite a number think so. 
What makes them think so? They feel it; the one 
draws down the hand more than the other. The reason? 
One is larger than the other. Are there any of about 
the same size, and still different in weight? Yes. This 
is an interesting discovery. These two stones cannot be 
made of the same stuff or material. (First step toward 
the concepticu of comparative weight or specific 
gravity.) 

As an interesting and amusing experiment you may 
call some children to the platform, let them close their 
eyes; give them each a stone in each hand and ask them 
to tell the difference between their stones without look- 
ing at them. This will bring out the properties that 
can be observed by the senses of touch and weight, and 
the clever scholars will be able to describe the distin- 
guishing properties as well with their eyes shut as when 
having them opened. Only one of the distinctions, thus 
far mentioned, they will not be able to tell. Which? 

It may be that while comparing the stones, some boy 
found out that one of his specimens was harder than the 
other. It must be brought out; and as soon as discov- 
ered, all the children must try to find out whether one 
of their stones is harder than the other. How? Rub 
the stones together ; if one is materia!ly harder than the 
other, it will scratch it. Scratching does it! Why can 
you write with the chalk on the board? With the pen- 
ci] on paper? When writing on the slate with the slate 
pencil, which leaves the mark, the pencil or the slate? 
Which is harder? You can scratch the chalk with your 
finger nail ; it is very soft. You can scratch your slate 
with your knife; it is soft. An iron nail can be 
scratched or cut only with difficulty with a knife ; iron 
is hard. A piece of quartz or of flint cannot be scratched 
at all with a common knife, but they will scratch glass ; 
We say, therefore, they are very hard. Diamond is the 
hardest of all minerals. If we should put all kinds of 
stones into a bag and a diamond with them, and shake 
the bag well, what stone or stones would escape being 
scratched ? 

Thus we have established four degrees of hardness 
that will be very useful to us in distinguishing one, 
stone from another. 

Very soft, we call every stone that wecan scratch 
with our finger nail. : 

Soft, we call the stones that we cannot scratch with 
our nail but can,easily, with a pocket knife. 

Hard, we call a stone if we can scratch it only with 
difficulty with our knife. 

Very hard,if the knife will not scratch the stone at all 
but rather leaves a mark of the metal on it, and if the 
stone will produce a scratch on the window pane. 

Now let us see whether we can find who has a soft or 
a hard, a very soft, er a very hard stone. 

If I had not brought my basket of stones with me, we 
probably would not find much of a variety ; but thanks 
to a little forethought all kinds and degrees of hardness 
are reported. It is not necessary that the scholars 
scratch the window panes in order to know whether 
their stone is very hard—the failure of the knife to scratch 
it is sufficient proof. The teacher may have a piece of 
glass to be used if still more convincing evidence is 
needed. 

Some people think that nothing less than a diamond 

will do to scratch glass ; but our children will find out, 
to their surprise, that most of the pebbles they brought 
are harder than glass. These are quartz pebbles. There 
are minerals harder than quartz, but they are so rare, 
and quartz is so abundant, that you may safely assume 
that all the very hard stones found by your scholars 
contain quartz. These stones may be colorless and 
transparent like glass, or white, pink, yellow, brown, 
black—no matter, they are quartz. 
There are clear, transparent crystals of quartz, called 
rock crystal ; pink varieties, called rose quartz ; vialet 
varieties, called amethyst; banded varieties, called 
agate and onyx; dull red, yellow, brown, and green 
varieties, called jasper. And these are not all. 

Of the stones that are hard, feldspar is the most com- 
mon; it ® not often found in pebbles, however, but most 
frequently in mixed rocks. 


limestone or some clay rock such as shale or slate. All 


breathed upon. 





jfunny as it did when 


The stones found to be soft will be either some kind of | Give some aqpenyus 
ween 


Chalk, plaster-stone or gypsum, and clay are good , MT .* 
, other reason ? 


Besides these, mixed rocks consisting of several 
minerals, like granite, will be brought to school; their 
description would be too complicated at this stage and 
should be left for a later lesson. 

(See THE JouRNAL of Feb. 1, for other lessons on stones.] 





MANUAL TRAINING IN EVERY SCHOOL, 





By W. P. PRENTICE, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

(a) The most common complaint against our public 
schools is that they do not educate ; that the work is 
not practical ; that pupils going out from them can do 
nothing without their books; that they are not skilful 
with their hands, are not even good writers. On the 
work of a majority of our schools, these are just critis- 
isms. 

(b) In only a very few of them can the necessary equip- 
ments for manual training be furnished. 

(c) The faults mentioned can be remedied in any 
school. 

(d) To do this requires only thoroughly earnest, wide- 
awake teachers, who know what education is, and by 
what means it is secured. 

(e) This can be done only by training not one, but all 
the facilties. 

(f) As the eaf can be trained to detect variations in 
sound, as the eye can be trained to see differences not at 
first discernible, so the hand can be educated till it will 
not only execute, but help to develop every thought of 
the mind. 

(g) For this purpose, long before he goes to school, but 
particularly when he is first placed under charge of a 
teacher, the child should be set to work with his hands. 

(h) No teacher should be employed, for a day, who 
has not invention enough to take some system of draw- 
ing and set the child to putting his ideas into ‘‘ form.” 
Any teacher can procure sand or loam, and show him 
how to put his plan lessons into concrete form. Any 
teacher can learn to fold paper and then teach it. Any 
teacher can himself learn and then help his pupils to 
learn how, with shears, to cut out forms from paper or 
cloth—any one can show a child how, with a dime’s 
pworth of colored paper, to paste innumerable pretty 
forms. Another dime’s worth of small wire nails, of 
dffferent sizes, a few empty boxes from the grocer, and 
a hammer and saw, which can be procured anywhere, 
can, in willing hands, be turned into many forms to 
illustrate lessons ; and a teacher, not afraid of soiling 
his hands, can, in almost any place, procure clay for 
modeling, or enough can be purchased at any pottery 
for twenty-five cents to make a hundred objects to be 
drawn afterward with the pencil. 

(i) Writing should be taught from the very first. 

(j) Every problem in arithmetic should, if possible, be 
illustrated ; every reading lesson, that presents a picture 
to the mind (and none other should be used in the first 
four years) should be brought out upon the blackboard, 
and no geography lesson should ever be recited til it 
has been represented in sand or on paper. 

This is a kind of manual training that can be had in 
any school that employs competent teachers. 

In conclusion, two things are in our way ; too many of 
us are “Gradgrinds” making ‘Sissy Jupes.” It is 
“Facts! facts! facts! remember! remember ! remem- 
ber!” not “‘ Think! do!” that we are saying; and it is 
so much easier to row a boat that is tied fast to a dry 
dotk, than to venture out from shore, and do some ex- 
ploring on our own hook, 





SENATOR PETTIGREW, of South Dakota, while at a recep- 
tion in Washington, was asked to give a conundrum, He 
gave ‘‘ What is the difference between a man going out in 
the cold and a tired dog?’’ As nobody guessed it, he 
answered, ‘One puts on an overcoat, the other pants.” 
At a reception a few nights afterward, a young lady who 
had been present, exclaimed to a group of friends: ‘Oh, 
I’ve an awfully funny conundrum made by Senator Petti- 
grew!” They “gaveit up.” 

“One puts on an overcoat and the other trousers. Isn’t 

that cute ?” she explained. 
‘The young lady noticed tha ate ie was tae and 

said : a Now, that’s queer. tne ke doesn’t seems Enlf 50 

Senator ww told it.” 

ed, “I made an awful mistake in giv- 

ing the answer! Here it is: One puts on an overcoat 

and the other pantaloons.”’ 

Is + <n we ane a pat. What other 

mean e same thing a on 
for vest ; for tie; Sor souls P for cont. 
these : what is the difference between 


the clay rocks give off peculiar earthy odor when|syuoaymn ? Can‘fou see any diflarence betwen © css 
” and ‘ ? 


“com- 
: What reasons can you 
Me ” instead of “commence” ? 
en @ short one will do as well, 





examples of very soft rocks, = [What 
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(“ORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and .s signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until ne xt week. 








VARIOUS MATTERS. 

1. pt ey Fay 2. Does Rhode Island still have 
two house is being built,” a —F _ 

1. The near approach of the moon toa star. 2. Yes. 3. 
Yes. Your first question, S. C. C., we answered by refer- 
ring to the dictionary. Why didn’t youdo this? And why 
don’t you sign yourname? Bless you, we wouldn’t give 
it to an expectant public ; we should only file it away, and 
feel that you were not ashamed of yourself. Hereafter we 
shall not answer anonymous questions, nor those that the 
dictionary answers, nor puzzles (this to L. B., of Rome, 
Ga.,) nor legal questions, such as G., of Vermont sends | 
nor questions propounded by cranks, like our anti-novel- 
reading friend in Springtown, Texas, who wants to know 
whether there were novels in the libraries of Alexandria, 
of the United States government, and of Jefferson, Wash- 


ington, Adams, Patrick Henry, J. C. Calhoun, Webster, a 


and Clay. Weshould like to be able to answer all these 
questions; we should like to be omniscient; but we are 
not. 
our line, that we find it absolutely necessary to restrict the 
correspondence columns to reasonably apt and pertinent 
matters. 


e NON-ATTEN DANCE. 


It is hard to use all of the suggestions of your joursals in 
school where the classes are so mixed up as mine are. 
scholars came regular} ly theo hout the year one could use to 
advantage a system 0. ‘oa ks that are as needful as the 
regular text-buoks. About half of my school come throughout 
the school year. They, of course, get a’ of those who can 
come only two or three months in the year. Consequently the 
number of classes must be increased. 

To meet the difficulties that arise in the rural school 
requires the wisdom of Solomon and the skill of Edison. 
We counsel to have four classes—five may be carried 
along a short time, but four is the limit of usefulness. (2) 
The irregular attendants must be put in where they will 
best fit. In many subjects such as Geography, Reading 
Etbics, Doing, Things, several classes may be mingled— 
two for example. Some teacters let pupils having two 
different readers join in reading. Why not? Arithme- 
tic is the stumbling block for the irregular pupils. 

But the delinquents can be given work they will under- 
stand, even if they are not putin a lower class. What- 
ever is done, we counsel keeping up the frame-work of the 
four classes. Often, if these are well drilled they may be 
left to themselves and the time of the teacher given to the 
backward ones. 


If ali the 


THIS SOUNDS BETTER. 

In THE JOURNAL of Feb. 15, I find comments on educa- 
tional sentiment in the South. 

While there is poverty there and political jugglery,there 
are encouraging features. During an extended trip in 
South Carolina last summer, I found that in one town- 
ship of Anderson county, a tax levy of 2 mills had been 
laid,and that the leading citizens asked to have it increased 
to 4 mills that they might thereby get better teachers and 
a month’s more school. In Anderson, during the session 
of the institute, public meetings were held in the court 
house to discuss, with the citizens, the various phases of 
public schoo! work, and their needs. 

Of the body of sixty white teachers assembled in Ander- 
son, I may say, I have met no more honest, earnest set of 
workers than they—full of the spirit of progress and honest 
effort. 

They are seriously hampered through lack of funds, but 
under the direction of Supt. Russell and City Supt. Morri- 
son, of Greenville county, there will be certain growth 
and development. C. H. ALBERT. 

Bloomsburg State Normal School, Penn. 


A QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

The columns of 'THE JOURNAL are always thoughtful and 
thought-provoking. The editorial of February 8 on 
national force in education is provocative of thought to an 
exceptional degree. 

It seems strange doctrine to emanate from so distin- 
guished an advocate of moral suasion. In the last analy- 
sis, this editorial is an appeal to corporal or physical force. 
It strikes at a fundamental principle of the constitution. 
As the latest expression of this principle, from a distin- 
guished Republican source, I quote from Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain, before the Reform Club of Boston : 

“ Your rights and mine, in the last common resort, are 
not secured to us by the government of the United States. 
They are secured to us by our state government, our state 
laws, but more than all by ourselves, by our intelligence, 
our edueation,”’ etc. 

The editor says “it (the state, city, school district) 
should do what is right, and the general government 
should see to it that it is made to do what is right.” 
Again, “ The national government must have power lo 
make the states do their % 





We receive so many queries that come directly in mes 


alit be com 


standard of “right”? Who shall determine the measure 
of a state’s “‘daty ” in education *? The Constitution has 
left that matter to the states. 

If the general government be given power to make the 
standard of “ right ” and “ duty ” for each state, city, and 
district in respect to education, and power to enforce effort 
up to that standard ; by parity of reasoning, it should also 
have power to define religious duty, missionary duty, 
what is right in all humanitarian enterprise. 

THE JOURNAL advocates such a course in educational 
matters ; because, as it says, education is the principal 
thing under our form of government. Very well. Others 
insist, with equal emphasis, and certainly with more 
express sanction of Scripture, that ‘‘ wisdom,” religion, is 
the principal thing under all governments. Still others 
maintain that social equality is the principal thing, asa 
vindication of the freedom and equality of all men 
declared by the Constitution. 

In my opinion this doctrine, as well as the Blair bill, 
which it is used to bolster up, is inconsistent with the atti- 
tude of THE JOURNAL from a pedagogical standpoint, and 
subversive of the Constitution. 

Rowesville, 8. C. 


Very t. 
tcl school? ? Wenee 


J. W. STOKES. 


Gan 9 ctabe mat 0 few So coment pantie to 5° 
to be admitted that it Can the United 
Way ot Mr. amen "‘ghe United States 
for schools; but it cannot com’ 

pupils to aitend. Ae onset ional amendment would be 
There are a good who think it bad legislation to 
t when men unite iu numbers, 
i wher of a bouse 


pipes, the thickness of the walls, etc., are prescribed by lew.) 
CANALS, 


1 Weeee sap Gp constonatiey of tho Gane sonal ? 
Panama canal 


When 
completed? 2. When was the 
pleted ? 


begun? When will 


1. The best authorities say that the Suez canal was un- 
dertaken about 600 B.C. It was completed by either Dari- 
usor Ptolemy. It fell into disuse, and became choked by 
the sands of the desert, but in the second and again in the 
eighth centuries A. D., it was reopened and used. Finally 
it was totally abandoned 767A. D. This early canal ex- 
tended from the Red sea to the river Nile, and was 92 miles 
in length, over 100 feet in width, and prebably not over 15 
feet in depth, though Pliny gives it a depth of 30 feet. 
The present canal was begun in 1856 and formally opened 
to commerce on Nov. 19, 1869, It is 85 miles in length, but 
is broader and deeper than the ancient work. It chooses 
the direct course between the Mediterranean and the Red 
seas, instead of going by way of the Nile; but a very 
small, though navigable, canal, connects it with the Nile, 
having been found necessary in order to supply the popula- 
tion with fresh water, which thus flows from the Nile to 
both Said and Suez, the towns at each end of the main 
canal. 

2. While to De Lesseps the world owes an unpayable 
debt for the conception of the direct Suez canal, it has also 
-to forgive him for subsequent ill-treatment of the Panama 
scheme. Upon what proved to be untrustworthy and 
worthless surveys and estimates, he has sunk many mil- 
lions in an attempt at a sea-level canal, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific; this attempt has now been utterly 
abandoned, while even the canal with locks has lately 
been declared unfeasible by a French commission of ex- 
perts. Had it not been for the magic of De Lesseps’ 
name, which floated his plan, it is probable that capital 
would before this have taken the Nicaragua canal in hand; 
for this has been demonstrated to be a cheaper, better, and 
shorter route for the world’s commerce, than the more 
Southern one. It will now be pushed to completion ; be- 
fore the century ends it may be open. Then the Panama 
canal would be almost useless, for the trade-routes would 
find the other more convenient. So that we may almost 
surely predict that the Panama canal will never be com- 
pleted. 


epee Seay 


a license to or medicine in one state 
eed A to vollow the same profession in 
? (2) Under our form of 
Government where education is carried on mostly b: > gene 
would a national law for licensing teachers be , oI 3. 


1. No, but in courts a lawyer from one state is 
admitted by courtesy to practice in another. This is what 
we want to see done in education. The late State Supt. 
Higbee, of Pennsylvania, agreed to admit those trolding 
New York state certificates and normal school diplomas 
to teach without re-examination. 

2. No; it will be accomplished as indicated above. 


INCENTIVE#Ss.—Name five proper incentives to study. Nes. 
1, The desire to gain approbation of teacher and parents. 
2. The desire of advancement. 

8. The desire *o be useful. 

4. The desire to do right. 

5. The desire of acquistion. 





Work«.—Will oblige me how 
kindergarten work, fy Borg So B Na ei 


A year is the shortest time one should think of giving to 
this Mr. and Mrs. Kraus have a kindergar- 
ten seminary in this city—they do a grand work in prepa- 


KINDERGARTEN 
I can fit myself for 


.” Who shall establish the |tation, 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


U.der ths head wi ' be found a summary of important events, 
02 discovery, 0 invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecie lly tae i:ilizgei world. See also narrow columns" 








Dom PEpDRO’s SICKNEsS.—Dom Pedro is afflicted with a 
nervous disease, which partly unsettles his mind. He 
refuses to reduce his imperial suite or his expenses. De- 
scribe the manner of his downfall. 

ZANZIBAR’S SULTAN.—The new sultan, Seynoid Ali, 
received all the European residents of Zanzibar February 
16, and hoisted his flag. What is the importance of Zanzi- 
bar ? 





RAISING A TowNn.—A project is on foot to raise the town 
of Port Limon, Central America, many feet. This will 
include most of the buildings and streets. What do we 
get from Central America ? 





THE BEHRING SEA DisPUTE.—Efforts are making at. 
Washington for a friendly settlement of the Behring sea 
difficulty. How did this trouble arise? What makes 
seals so valuable ? 





THE WoRLD’s Fatr.—The New York Legisiature passed 
a bill allowing the expenditure of ten million dollars in 
case the Columbus exhibition of 1892 is held in New York 
City. What was the date of the discovery of America? 
How much of the world was known to Europeans before 
that ? 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS.—In the recent German elec 
tions the Socialists gained fifteen seats. What is social. 
ism? Who is the prime minister of Germany’ What 
about its recent rulers and present one ? 





THE CARNIVAL.—The carnival procession in New Orleans 
was on the grandest scale. Among the historical person- 
ages represented were Shalmaneser of Assyria, Justinian 
of Byzantium, Solomon of Israel, Chang Wang of China, 
Princes of Zenobia, Rameses of Egypt, Alexander of 
Macedon, Abdurraman of Spain, William the Conqueror, 
Cyaxares, Charlemagne, Nero, Cyrus, and others. What 
does the word ‘carnival’? mean?’ What about each of 
these kings ? 

SWITZERLAND AS ARBITRATOR.—Switzerland will act as 
arbitrator of the dispute concerning the boundaries be- 
tween the Portugese possessions and the Congo Free State. 
Locate the Portugese possessions. 





Morocco’s REBELLION.—The rebellion assumed alarm- 
ing proportions, and the royal troops after having been de~ 
feated occupied Wassau, and were besieged there. Te 
what you know of Morocco. 





MANY ICEBERGS SEEN.—The steamship Germauic which 
arrived at Queenstown February 20, from New York, 
passed many icebergs. Describe an iceberg. 





COLLIERY ACCIDENT.—Forty-three bodies were taken 
from the French colliery at Decize, in which the explosion 
occurred February 19. What dangers do miners meet ? 

TRUsTs.—A score of bills were introduced into congress 
against “‘trusts.”” Whatisatrust? Name some of them. 





THE GRANT MONUMENT.—The executive committee of 
the Grant monument association has made a fival report. 
While none of the designs submitted by architects were 
accepted, it was decided to award the five prizes to the 
best of those sent in. It is probable that the monument 
will have a shaft and an equestrian statue of the hero. 
Where is Gen. Grant buried ? 





DEATH OF CoUNT ANDRASSY.—Count JuJius Andrassy, 
the well known Hungarian statesman, died at Volusca 
February 18. He was one of the mst brilliant figures of 
the nineteenth century. After the revolution of 1849 he 
and thirty-nine other Magyar noblemen were sentenced to 
death by the Austrian government. He prudently took 
refuge in Constantinople and the Porte refused to sur- 
render him. After the amnesty was declared in 1857 he 
returned to his native land where he finally became prime 
minister of Austria-Hungary. He was mainly instru- 
mental in forming the “‘ Three Emperors’ Alliance " (Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Russia), which maintained the peace 
of Europe until 1877. His efforts in the Berlin interna- 
tional congress secured the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina for Austria. The crowning act in his career was 
securing an alliance with Germany. 





Wax MineEs.—The wax mines of eastern Gallicia have 
been purchased by American capitalists. The wax lies in 
beds, like clay, at depths of from 350 to 600 feet. Shafts 
are sunk to the beds. The sides are curbed with timbers. 
The work will be continued iia more scientific way thay 
, ly. ap i 
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Natonal Educational Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 





The annual meeting was held in New York City, begin- 
ning Tuesday, Feb. 18, in the College for the Training of 
Teachers. State Superintendent Draper presided. ‘‘ School 
Statistics, as the Basis of Legislative or Official Action,” 
was presented by State Supt. Harvey M. La Follette, of 
Indiana : 

STATISTICS AS A BASIS OF ACTION. 

‘* The lack of reliability upon the part of statistics ren- 
ders all legislation and official action abortive and ineffi- 
cient. Thus in most states the public school revenues of 
the state are apportioned upon a basis of enumeration of 
children of school age, being most generally between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years. The purpose of this 
provision is manifestly to make an equitable, and as 
nearly as possible equal, distribution of the revenue among 
all the communities of the state. Local school authori- 
ties can extend the length of school terms by means of 
local tuition taxes. If this enumeration were fairly 
taken and its results not largely affected by local influen- 
ces, it might be a reasonably just basis for such apportion- 
ment. But to a very considerable degree it has proved 
in practice a means of general injustice. 

“‘ Statistics show that the enumeration in cities and 
large towns is almost universally abnormally large. The 
result is that cities, the centers of wealth, get much more 
than their pro rata share of state revenues, and the coun- 
try districts correspondingly less; and that the average 
school term is nearly twice as long in the cities as in the 
country, the-teachers are much better paid, and in very 
many instances high schools and special schools, as well 
as the elementary schools of cities, are maintained with- 
out any local tuition tax. 

‘* Where compulsory attendance is excluded, it would 
seem self-evident that the state school revenues should be 
apportioned upon a basis of average attendance as the 
truest measure of the actual school needs of the commu- 
nities of the state. Where such attendance is not required 
it should be, and the same basis should be adopted. 

‘*The methods of keeping school records that have long 
obtained in the public schools, based upon a percentage 
system, lead to annual summaries that are very erroneous 
and misleading. Thus, in a school of nine months, if the 
average per cent. of attendance for each month has been, 
let us say, 80 per cent., in a vast number of cases, the 
officials report the average attendance for the year as 80 
per cent. of the pupils enrolled, while in fact there are in 
almost every month some pupils enrolled who are not in 
attendance during any other month of the year.” 

Superintendent Dick, of Colorado, said that he had not 
met with success in the use of national statistics in mak- 
ing comparisons. There were figures enough, but the 
per cents. were beyond the comprehension and belief of 
most people. The weakness of the system of national 
statistics lay in the fact that there was no compulsion by 
law to report to the commissioner of education. All 
school statistics should represent just what they say. 

A. E. Winship, of Boston, said that there was more 
good in considering how to teach children than in finding 
out how many could not read or write. 

L. R. Klemm, of Washington, argued that education 
should be a state concern. 

Superintendent MacAlister, of Philadelphia, thought 
that the state superintendent should have more power to 
establish proper relations in statistics between city and 
country. The bureau of education should also be given 
more power in this direction. 

Superintendent 8S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, believed that 
the bureau of education should have the authority to 
establish a system of statistics. 

Superintendent H. A. Wise, of Baltimore, thought that 
if everybody would fill the blanks now sent out by the 
bureau of education, the results would be better. 

Commissioner Hancock, of Ohio, declared that under 
the present unsatisfactory method of getting statistics, 

‘ the state of Ohio would show 100,009 more school child- 
ren than she really possessed. The country population 
was rapidly going into the cities. What is wanted 
is fewer statistics and these more valuable for the educa- 
tional students. 

Principal J. H, Hoose, of Cortland, believed that 
digests of statistics should be furnished by the bureau of 
edueation, for the use of all educational institutions. 

_Ex-United States Commissioner John Eaton said that 
statistics should be. a mirror, which .would show, at a} 
glance, exactly what was.wanted., . Experience showed 
that.the: statistics furnished by the United States were 





bureau of education were given authority to furnish more 


complete statistics, it must also be given more money. If 
it had the money it would do the work. 

On the motion of George P. Brown; of Ill. , a committee 
of three was appointed to consider what statistics should 
be gathered, and how. Mr. Brown, Supt. MacAlister, 
and Commissioner William T. Harris, were appointed. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

This subject was presented, during the afternoon, 
by State Superintendent Patterson, of N. H. Mr. 
Patterson said : 

‘In each town there should be a school board, in each 
county a supervisor, and in each state a superintendent 
of public instruction. It should be the duty of the town 
board to inspect schools, direct as to the methods of in- 
struction and discipline, and impart, if possible, some 
enthusiasm to the daily work of the school-room. It 
should be the duty of the supervis6r to examine teachers, 
to inspect as far as possible the schools of the county, and 
to direct their management. It should be his care also 
to advise teachers and town committees as to their respec- 
tive duties. 

‘The state superintendent should be required to advise 
subordinate school officers as to the nature and effect of 
school laws, should be the responsible organ of communi- 
cation with the state and general government, on educa- 
tional matters, and should be the advisor of the executive 
as to public instruction. He should be required, when 
called upon, to expound to the legislature the workings 
of the system, and to recommend such changes as the 
good of the cause may seem to demand. He should have 
an advisory and supervisory power in all state educational 
institutions. 

‘In view of the great responsibilities and duties which 
rest upon the voters of the country, and of the widespread 
illiteracy that prevails in many states, the time may 
come when it will be found both convenient and neces- 
sary to make a more intimate legal connection between 
our system of state supervision and the national com- 
missionership of education, so that states afflicted with 
incurable ignorance may feel the healing touch of a cen- 
tral power. 

‘* Teaching in state schools should always be moral and 
religious, but not sectarian. On this ground only can 
general taxation for the support of schools be defended. 
When any ecclesistical organization claims the right to 
control this or any other purely political function, involv- 
ing, though remotely, the life and peace of the Republic, 
it is time it should learn that its kingdom is not of this 
world, and that it should be relegated to its legitimate 
religious duties.” 

State Supt. Hancock, of Ohio, thought the system of 
Indiana was a good one ideally. There was a state board, 
county superintendents elected by the township cfficers, 
and all that, but what had it accomplished ? 

State Superintendent Chapman, of New Jersey, 
thought the need was of superintendence by professional 
men ; there should be tests of pedagogical skill, as well 
as of scholarship. 

State Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota, thought 
there might be many good systems, and yet not alike. 
He enumerated the difficulties: 1. The wants of 
city and country so unlike. 2. The people like to keep 
power. 3. The different grades of schools uninterested in 
each other. Taken together a school system was an un- 
solved problem. 

Prof. E. H. Cook, of New Brunswick, would have 
county superintendents appointed by a county board. 

Superintendent W. B. Powell, of Washington, said 
school superintendents were not properly compensated ; 
this prevented the employment of the best men. 

Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, thought 
that the best system was where the teachers were the best 
trained. 

Prof. James Milne, State Supt. Newell, Prof. B. G. 
Northrop, and Prof. Richards added remarks, 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 
OF 1892. 


W. E. Sheldon said its chief end should be to express 
the American school idea, the true character and plan 
of the American system. Every type of educational in- 
struction should be prominent, the entire {public school 
system should be shown, by the practical class work of 
pupils under the direction of experts in the school-ex- 
hibit building. A committee, with the United States 
commissioner of education at its head, composed of the 


‘superintendents of instruction of each state, should have 
complete charge of it. Oongress should be asked to set 
aside $500,000 for the work. 

more perfect than those of: any other country. If the} 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said a building should 





believe in committees. Success, in his opinion, depended 
on the organization and plan of theexhibit being placed 
in charge of some one responsible individual. 

State Sup’t Thomas B. Stockwell emphasized the 
statement that one man should think it all out and not 
leave the exhibit to a committee. 

United States Commissioner of Education Harris, 
Superintendent McAllister, and ex-Commissioner Eaton 
also added suggestions. 3 

A resolution favoring international copyright law was 


State Sup’t Kiehle, and Sup’t J. E. Bradley, both of 
Minnesota, gave a cordial invitation to all to visit St. 
Paul next summer on the occasion of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


Sup’t W. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, read a paper on 
‘City School Systems,” opening Wednesday’s session. 

‘*The political system of the United States imposes 
on its citizens more complicated, delicate, and difficult 
duties than the corresponding functions placed by any 
European country upon its citizens. The proper per- 
formance of these duties,assumes on the part of the 
American citizen an amount of knowledge and an 
amount of intelligence not required in the European 
citizen. In supplying this knowledge and training, this 
intelligence, the public schools have as yet only partially 
performed their duty. ™ 

‘“* The defects in the public school system are due, not 
to lack of ability or enthusiasm on the part of educators, 
but to lack of adequate organization. 

“‘Progress in all political and social institutions fol- 
lows the lines, first, of integration ; second, of differen- 
tiation of structure and specialization of function. The 
law, as stated by Mr. Spencer, is: ‘ Be it in an animal 
or be it in a society, the progress of organization is con- 
stantly shown by the multiplication of particular struc- 
tures adapted to particular ends. Everywhere we see 
the law to be that, a part which originally served several 
purpcses, and achieved none of them well, becomes 
divided into parts each of which performs one of the 
purposes, and, acquiring a specially adapted structure, 
performs it better. 

** An ideal system worked out along the lines indi- 
cated by the evolution philosophy would assign certain 
duties to the state, which is legally charged with the 
establishment and control of public schools, and certain 
other duties to local boards of education and school 
officers. 

* “To the state it would assign the making of a uniform 
course of study for all public schools, from the lowest to 
the highest, within its borders, the determination of the 
qualifications of teachers, and the licensing of teachers. 

‘A board of education, deriving authority from the 
state, and composed of representatives of all the princi- 
pal institutions of learning, should make a uniform 
course of study, because, first, the uniform course of 
study would be a better course than the average of the 
many diverse courses of study now in existence ; second, 
a uniform standard for compulsory education purposes 
could then be established ; third, all parts of the system 
would be consistent, and the loss of time, and the waste 
of energy now everywhere apparent would be obviated. 

“ The remaining duties would be apportioned between 
local boards of education on the one hand, and scholas- 
tic officers on the other hand, on the principal of respon- 
sibility. Boards of education should be held responsible 
for the performance of all duties relating to business and 
finance. Scholastic officers should be held responsible 
for strictly scholastic work, and in all matters pertaining 
to his office the local superintendent should represent 
the state educational authorities.” 

Horace §. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., said that the 
demand for public schools would continue until the 
millennium, and that when the millennium came there 
would be none but public schools. Education is prima- 
rily a matter of the family. For convenience the state 
had taken up the work. School officers regard them- 
selves too much as servants of the state, and too little as 
servants of the family. Tnestate superintendent should 
be a pedagogical expert, and leave other matters to other 
officers. In all lines in which he does not become an 
expert, he is simply the servant of the board of educa- 
tion, and submits to their dictation. The superintend- 
ent should be an expert and rise above dictation. He 
should confine himself wholly to educational matters 
and let business matters alone. He should not meddle 
with ‘the selection of school books, a matter that be- 
longs to the school committee. He should say what 
teachers are competent, but he should not have the 


'be specially constructed and adapted for it. He did not appointing power. The person who certifies teachers 
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should not appoint them. The superintendent should 
be content with being an expert in pedagogy. 
GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Sup’t S. T. Dutton, of New Haven, Conn., thought that 
too much attention had been paid heretofore to organiza- 
tion and too little to teaching. 

Sup’t L. W. Day, of Cleveland, Ohio, said that for un- 
ruly pupils svecial schools should be established. These 
schools should be of the same grade and the same gene- 
ral features as others. It would not be necessary to use 
the whip, but the unruly pupils should be selected from 
all the schools and placed by themselves. 

Aaron Gove, of Colorado, thought that any at- 
tempt to make a general school system for the country 
would be useless. What would be beneficial to one 
locality would not be beneficial to another with totally 
different conditions. 

Sup’t John E:* Bradley, of Minnesota, said that in 
small cities the superintendent should have the fullest 
authority. The selection of teachers should be left to 
him. No teacher should be appointed who had not been 
through a training school. 

Sup’t Jones, of Erie, Penn., said that the country was 
wasting its educational experts by keeping them busy 
with insignificant details. 

Sup’t .White said that the city system should not be 
absorbed by the state system. The city superintendent 
should not be under the board of education, but should 
operate in conjunction withit. Instead of idly watching 
the wreck of public schools in great cities, the state 
should take matters in its own hands and force the local 


boards to keep the question of politics entirely out of the |; 


public schools. . 

President Draper took the floor. He said that cities 
should be encouraged in what they will do to increase 
the efficiency of schools, and be made to do what they 
were reluctant to do in this direction. The present sys- 
tem of certification in New York state, was driving out 
of the profession those who are unworthy, and yet 
there was no lack of good teachers. Last year, exclusive 
of the cities, 6,000 out of 21,000 candidates were rejected. 
The state department should certify the teachers after 
they had been examined by professional experts, and 
the number of those thus certified should be confined 
as nearly as practicable to the number of teachers needed 
in theschools. Rural New York districts had tried this 
plan with excellent results. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CRITICISM. 


Pres. Merrill E. Gates read a paper on ‘ Popular 
Criticisms and Their Proper Influence upon Schvol 
Superintendence.” 

‘There is a science of pedagogics underlying all the 
best work of the art of teaching. Asa science it is of 
recent growth. Philosophical analysis of a very familiar 
process may long be postponed. Yet the science devel- 
oped by analysis and construction will be the surest 
possible guide to one who would acquire the art. The 
science of education, based on unchanging principles of 
psychology, demands and repays prolonged study, Will 
you let an uneducated youth begin to practice on your 
sick children upon the theory that if he isa ‘ born doc- 
tor’ he will succeed, and if not he will find it out? 
The science of medicine is not an exact science, yet we 
demand educated physicians. And there is ‘a larger 
body of valid scientific truth within the reach of the 
teacher who studies his profession than lies within the 
reach of the physician.’ Every teacher, whether in 
district school, or in the professor’s chair at college or 
university, should be a student of the science, the his- 
tory, and the art of education. 

‘““The man has always made the place important. 
When a weak man gets into the place of superintendent, 
man and place are both ruined. To stand between the 
people and the schools, to help to shape public opinion 
with reference to educational work, to give due heed to 
popular criticisms and suggestions without being car- 
ried away by them, demands a strong man. The grave 
responsibility of leadership rests on you who are superin- 
tend« nts. Leaders must know where they are going, 
and what for. The man who leads must be in touch 
with the people, but he must be wiser and stronger in 
his own subject than are those he leads. 

“* But let not the superintendent surrender to common 
council or school boards or politicians his high preroga- 
tive of leadership. If he makes himself the willing tool 
of ignorant and designing men acurs:on him! If he 
adopts a selfish little policy of his own, for his own sel- 
fish protection or advancement, then is his hand sub- 
dued' to what it ought not to undertake, and he is con- 
taminated by unclean politics, the ruin of many a super- 

intendent of schools.” 





State Sup’t Joseph 'Estabrook of Michigan, and Prof. 
Jerome Allen, of THE ScHooL JOURNAL, discussed the 
subject. 

NATIONAL AID. 

At the opening of the Thursday morning session, 
**National Aid to Public Education” was presented 
by Commissioner William T. Harris. The true principle 
is that ‘the Government should do nothing for the indi- 
vidual that does not lead and stimulate self-help.’ He 
referred at length to the social condition in its transition 
from the patriarchal state, to the individualistic condi- 
tion in urban life. At the beginning of this government 
3 per cent. of the population was living in cities ; now 33 
per cent. of it is to be found in cities or suburbs. In the 
rural life small groups of people.are collected around 
men of large will power. The head farmer rules bis lit- 
tle coterie of laborers somewhat like a chief hi; clan. 
He knows thoroughly the limitations and powers of his 
henchmen, not only in their industrial capacities. but 
also in their home life. On the other hand, the city life 
isolates the individual from direct personal control. 
But there isa strain onthe individual that leads to crime 
and insanity. 

The most important problem in education at present, 
is the education of the rural population. Next is the 
question of provision for the weaklings and immature 
people who flock to our cities. The rural schools can be 
improved only by more tunds from the state as a whole, 
or from the national government, or from both. The 
schools of the Southern states should be helped by the 
nation. The nation should not attempt any direction 
whatever over education in the states. It should confine 
itself to furnishing aid and encouragement to the sys- 
tems of education already at work. Even the states 
themselves would not do well to have a centralized direc- 
tion over education. They do well to leave the adminis 
tration of the schools to the towns and local authorities, 
merely retaining a portion of the supervision. 

State Sup’t. J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, said 
that both reason and experience testify that it is 
impossible for a free state to preserve its own existence 
or perform its functions unless the people that constitute 
it are made intelligent. Schools for the people must be 
established and permanently supported, and the teach- 
ing be made to harmonize witk the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, and the attendance upon the schools be made 
universal and regular. 

The common ends to be attained in the public schools 
are: First, a training of the mind to think, so as to dis- 
cover the truth. Second, a training of the mind to be- 
lieve the truth has a higher value than anything 
else. Third, a training of the mind to choose the highest 
good, . 
State Superintendent M. A. Newell, of Maryland, said 
he was not in favor of paternal government. He held 
that government of whatever kind—municipal, state, or 
national—has no right to do anything that the indivi- 
dual citizen can do as efficiently and economically for 
himself. Whatever the citizen cannot do for himself the 
government is bound to doforhim. No citizen is able 
to educate himself, and on that ground the speaker 
favored national aid to education. 

E. E. White, of Cincinnati, said that when a million 
votes are cast by those who can neither read nor write, 
we have just cause for alarm. 

Superintendent Wise, of Baltimore, thought that the 
desire for education was more needed than money, and 
before the government offered aid it should make sure 
that aid is wanted. 

Dr. A. J. Rickoff advocated the organization of a per- 
manent educational missionary society among the 
teachers. 

The Rev. Dr. James M. King, secretary of the National 
League for the Protection of American Institutions, read 
the draft of the proposed sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, prohibiting the ap- 
propriation of public money for sectarian purposes, and 

the aid of all educational workers in the work 


of the league. 
INDIAN EDUCATION, 


“The Education of the Indians” was presented by the 
commissioner of Indian affairs, Thomas J. Morgan. 
He said the total enrollment in schools of all grades and 
kinds for the year ending June 30, 1889, was 15,784. 
The enrollment for the last quarter of 1889 was 1,000 
more. 

In some instances Indian children are beginning to at- 
tend the public schools. If they are to become fellow- 
citizens the best preparation that they can receive is that 
offered to them in the publ sehools, 

. The Indisnchildres are taught tocelebrate the national 





holidays, an American flag waves over every school- 


house, and everything possible is being done to lead 
the Indian out of his isolation. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The committee on the educational exhibit at the 
world’s fair, recommended the early erection of a sepa- 
rate building for the exhibit; that the United States 
commissioner of education be intrusted with the 
organization and direction of the exhibit with associate 
commissioners in charge of departments. A resolution 
was adopted requesting the National Association to fix 
the time of its next meeting one week later than the 
date already determined on, as that date conflicts with 
the meetings of the American Institute of Instruction, 
and of the teachers’ associations of New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Maryland. 

President Seth Low, of Columbia College, was intro- 
duced. He said: ‘“‘I have come to-day to invite you to 
visit Columbia College to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock.” 


THE NEGRO, 


Prof. Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala., read a paper on 
negro education in the South. He said that if 100,000 
intelligent voters,promiscuously selected from the North- 
ern states, would go down South and study the negro 
question, the Southern people would be perfectly willing 
to leave the settlement of that question to their verdict 
and their only fear would be that the verdict, 
wuuld be too severe on the negro. ‘ The useless agita- 
tions of the race question by persons not informed on 
the various aud peculiar phases of the subject have 


operated against negro civilization in the South. Such 
agitations engender a race prejudice that tends to 
relax the educational efforts in his behalf. Some oppo- 


sition to negro education exists in the South, but it does 
not manifest itself offensively. The colored youth share 
equally with the whites in the state appropriations of 
school funds. The negroes of the South, where they 
have good schools, are making commendable headway 
in education. Buta large majority of their schools are 
open only sixty days in the year, and generally their 
teachers are quite incompetent. The colored people at 
the South certainly claim national aid to education. 
The meager educational advantages they now have can 
never bring the race into intelligent harmony with the 
nature and genius of our free institutions. 

W. B. Powell, city superintendent of Washington, 
D. C., said that the negro needed to be taught how to 
hve before he was taught history and arithmetic. He 
drew a woeful picture of the negro’s condition conse- 
quent on his ignorance of the simplest arts of life, and 
said that a little learning only made the youth of the 
race idle and dissatisfied. The start in his education 
should be made at the bottom instead of the top. The 
agricultural school should presede the college ; and the 
kindergarten, the high school. 

W. H. Bartholomew, of Louisville, Ky., gave statis- 
tistics to show that the white people of the South are 
giving generously to the education of the negro. The 
state appropriations for educational purposes in 1888, 
1889, and 1890 were respectively, per capita, $1.90, $2.05, 
and $2.15. The Northern people, he thought, ought not 
to ask the Southern people to educate whites and blacks 
in the same building. 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


** The Relation of the Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
How can it be Strengthened?” was presented by Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard College. Three-quarters of 
the American people are unprovided with secondary 
schools. In Massachusetts a large proportion of the 230 
so-called high schools are in no sense secondary schools. 
Only nine Massachusetts high schools send pupils to 
Harvard every year. The high schools of Minnesota 
have been classified after close inspection. The nine 
high schools of the first class prepare pupils for the 
University of Minnesota. The high school legislation of 
this state is, he thought, the wisest that has been adopted, 
and may be advantageously copied by any other state in 
the Union. 

CLOSING BUSINESS. 


Votes of thanks were tendered to the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers, to the Grand Central 
hotel and railroads, to the daily newspapers of this city, 
and to President Draper. Resolutions were adopted 
approving the plans for the education of all Indian 
children, declaring the American common school “ the 
chief source of our civilization and the strong bulwark 
of religious and civil freedom ;” for some measure of 
aid by the general government ; for the placing of the 
American ‘flag over every school-house ; and for hay. 
ing the United States bureau of education commun 
icate with state school authorites that teachers’ cer- 
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tificates‘of high grades and normal school diplomas may 
become valid in other states. 

The present officers were re-elected : President, A. S. 
Draper, Albany, N. Y.; first vice-president, J. A. B. 
Lovett, Huntsville, Ala. ; second vice-president, E. B. 
McElroy, Salem, Oregon ; secretary, L. W. Day, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The next meeting will be in Philadelphia. 


NOTES. 


Supt. Draper gave some plain talk about the attempt 
of the executive committee of the National Association, 
to hold the meeting at St. Paul, at a date not agreeable 
to the directors. e voiced the sense of the feelings of 
the members exactly. If the executive committee ad- 
here to their plan, they will make a great mistake. All 
this shows that the National Association should have a 
fixed date each year, and then the institutes, etc., would 
govern themselves er 

Supt. Draper is filling a a long vacant in these 
United States—that of the educational statesman. We 
have had statesmen who dabbled in education and we 
have had educators who attempted statesmanship. Mr. 
Draper added to the reputation he has in New York 
state by his attitude at this meeting, Men who occup 


A separate building should be provided, large, light, 
and convenient. 

The exhibit should be substantially American. 

It should clearly show the progress that has been 
made, and the present condition of education ; and this 
to the eye. The following points should be exhibited so 
that he who runs may read: a, old and new school- 
houses ; b, advance in school accommodation in propor- 
tion to population ; c, advance in text-books ; d, advance 
in apparatus; e, advance in supervision ; f, advance in 
methods of teaching ; g, advance in normal instruction ; 
h, advance in primary work. There are other points, 
but these are prominent. 

It should be primarily for the eyes and brains of the 
people, not of —— 

In the centennial at Philadelphia there was a woful 
lack of arrangement. So much was stored away out of 
sight and locked up, that the visitor had no chance to 
learn much. He saw excellent drawings, good writ- 
ing, fine hand werk, but little showing how it had been 
made, so it had little value. The real benefit coming 
from such an exhibition as this one is to be, comes from 
two features in it, visibility and comparison. 

An exhibit must tell at a glance what it means to 


such a position as his are unwilling, usually, to admit | teach 


that our school system is in a most imperfect condition ; 
those who admit this do not go on to improve it. Like 
Horace Mann, Mr. Draper sees defects and gives his 
mind to remedy them. 

The introduction of a resolution pertaining to copy- 
right was out of place. Why not one pertaining to the 
Australian system of voting ? 

We have a suggestion to make to Supt. Draper, who 
will be chairman uext year. It is this. Appoint some 
men to condense the school systems of all the states so 
as to show their common grounds, This’ should be put 
into a most compact shape. Then the efforts made to 
secure uniformity would be greatly aided. 

W. B. Powell never showed his level-headedness better 
than when he argued that the negro be taught the 
knowledge of civilization rather than the conundrums 
of the text-book. 

The paper, by Commissioner Harris. took up, first, the 
tendency of our population towards the cities. This he 
claimed led to a state of things that warranted a larger 
expenditure of money for schools; he inferred also that 
the nation should expend money for education in the 
states. It was admitted that the logic was good, but 
that the foundation facts were bad. For example, he 
portrayed a condition of things in the country that does 
not exist. Men are not at all controlled by some great 
man, as the patriarchs controlled their dependents. 
‘* Henchmen” are unknown in the country; in factories, 
villages, and cities, there are political Then 
again his statement that the country ‘‘ weaklings” go to 
the city is quite ridiculous. The active and enterprising 
a the country seek the city ; none other can succeed 
there. 

De. Harris wrestled’with the question, ‘‘ Why people 
leave the country for the city,” quite ably, but unsuc- 
cessfully. The real reason is that it isa feature of our 
civilization, just as steam and electricity are. Why, we 
might ask, do people travel by the railroads, and send mes- 
sages by telegraph? They are modes of moving about or 
of communication belonging to our civilization. So, 
people come from the country to the city under the in- 
fluence of the tendencies of our times. 

The printed papers on the national exhibit presented 
at the superintendents’ meeting last week were all good. 
Not one could have been left out without leaving an 
unfilled gap. Weare to have a great celebration, and 
we should have as a part of it a grand educational 
exhibit. The following, in our opinion, are good points : 


The general government should provide ample means 
for making an educational exhibit a success. It will 
need money, and a good deal of it. The building must 
be large, and much of the work of preparation paid for. 
What is worth doimg at all is worth doing well, and cer- 
tainly a showing of education will be worth all its costs, 





especially on the four hundredth centennial of America. 
Such chances don’t come often. 

Principal Hoose, of the Cortland, New York, state 
normal school, told us that “a good educational meeting 
filled him full.” The inspiration he got at an educa- 
tional gathering lasted him, as stock in trade, for many 
weeks. This is the experience of all who drink in the 
spirit of such a meeting as the one held in this city last 
week. There is an inspiration outside of the words 
uttered, that comes from the feeling and sympathy of 
those who are engaged in the great work of education. 

_—_—_—- +> 


THE promotionsI have received froma country school, 
through various grades to my present position, and the 
one I expect to fill next year have been due largely to 
the spirit of the teaching received from your paper. I 
recommend it on all occasions, 

Warsaw, Ind. E. E. 


+ 





SUMMER SCHOOL CLUBS.—Teachers who wish to 
attend a good summer school during the vacation of 
1890, should write for terms and discounts to H. 8. 
Kellogg, 25 Clinton place, N. Y. A large club is now 
forming, and very Jow rates will be given members of 
this club. Do not delay. Send in your name for regis- 
try, and save one-quarter of your expenses. Send stamp 
for circulars and information. 


Ali affections of the kidneys and liver are cured by Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Try it. 





TOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 








THE “ UNIQUE” PENCIL SHARPENER.—It had so lon 


been supposed that a cheap and effective pencil- 


sharpener was an impossibility that when a Paterson school teacher brought us the design of this one we were 


incredulous about it. It was put on the market several months ago, but had two 


slight imperfections. These have been entirely remedied. At present the frameis /; 


of. the best steel ; it can’t wear out, like the deacon’s shay. Then the circular file is 


re 


held in place by steel instead of wood—firm as a rock by turning a little nut: and | 


it can be taken off instantly. Then there is a spring to hold the pencil that will adjust 
itself to any size and shape—round or octagonal, ordinary lead-pencil or slender slate 

neil. 
sh The design was perfect, and these details make 
get out of order. The file 
will last for years. There a een teeeee 
is no soiling of hands, 
desk or paper. It only 
weighs six ounces. Try 
one and you will be as-} =~. 
tonished at the amount | | 
of time it sdves, and the | 
delight it gives in keeping 
a beautifu ewes oa your 
pencils all the time. 

Directions for using.— 
Take the handle firmly in 
the right hand and press 
the right thumb on the 
brass ferrule till the other 
end of the pencil-tube atta : t 
rises ; then push the pencil through the tube with the left hand till the end rests on 
the cutter. Now roll the rubber wheel firmly backward and forward with a swee 
of two or three feet on any convenient surface until the pencil is sharpened. Tilt 
the machine slightly to the left to prevent the cutter from touching when it 1s 
worked. Press the ferrule as before to lift the pencil from the cutter, and with the 
left hard draw it out. 

The cities of Jersey City, 

number of other smaller towns. 


It can’t 


oe 


the execution perfect. 
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Hoboken, and Philadelphia have adopted it for use in the schools, besides a large 
It is to be on sale by stationers generally. The publishers of THE JOURNAL are 


the manufacturers, and inquiries as to introduction, etc., should be addressed to them. The price of the improved 





style is $1.50 ; if by mail, 10 cents extra. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING :— 


1. A list of nearly 2,000 (two thousand) POSITIONS which have been filled by the 
Chicago, is sent by them, to any teacher on apphcation, 


‘TEACHERS’ Ne Sy on oh ASSOCIATION, 
es 3% of teachers located, and dates are given in full. 


This ASSOCIATION filled over 600 (six hundred) positions during 1889, in the states west of 


New York. 
8. No other mcy has filled fifty (50) positions in the same territory in the same length of time. EX 
4. The ten = est salaried positions in ten States. open to competiti n, were filled through this ou An’ 8 CH4 x, 
Avkansan $2 hus g0; bake, two! ene ne Bath and one ae S00, Carolan, 200% era SI 
rkansas, : no »700 ; 0! wo: one at $1,800; and one a ; 8. Carolina, : 
Misgour, $ 500; Ohio, $1,800 ‘ Teachers’ Bureau. 


. The testimonials of the ASSOCIATION are not numbered by the dozen, they come from, 
hundreds of teachers, (2) from every state, (8) from those who have had actual 
Agency, in securing a position, or a teacher, (4) they are of very recent date, 1889 and 1890. 











We are asked 
$1 , 10 ladies, $600 to 


PENNSYLVANA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500 several Principals, $1,000 


hy do you plod on at a low salary when you are wortny of a better one? Re r now and 
give A c meet become acquai with yaa. The better we know your record the better we 
ean work for you. © rs free. 


tL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 2)5 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


(i) 

ith the 

Prof Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

silane. cto to Colleges, 8c! Families and 

urches. Also Bookkeepers, nographers, 
Cashiers to Business Firms. 


GEDSTIONCS Wt Teachers, for 8 
wy Commercal 


DIRECT 


WANTED, TEACHERS! 
We already have on our books over two hun- 
dred vacancies for September. Many of them 
are from our former patrons. ‘Lhey are for Col- 
lege Presidents and Professo 
dents and Principals, 


for Superinten- 
for High School and Grade 
in Music, Art, Elocution, 
Our vacan are 


Branch &c. 
FROM EMPLOYERS. Send for our 











VA CANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. Copyists and Manual. New vacancies come i 
ail We have ‘vacancies, some ia almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1890, for the foliow-] adaress Miss C. L. WERNER, o J. < — qemeere, Sei College 
Panis “. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Latin Prof. for Univ. (Musthave Tae mere enone ae S Seger gee 

uperintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to 2,200] studied abroad.) . 

High School Principalships,  “ 500 “* 1,800 | Prof. of Mathematics, 1,200 to $1,500 9 9 

High School Assistants, ‘450 1,500 | Several Coll. and Nor. Prof'rships, "800 2,000 TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers cy 

Grammar, Inter, and Prim. "35 «= “gepDirector of Music for Normal, sy 1,000 OF RELIAB Introduces to sche su- 
, * " Several Lady Teachers of Music. American and Foreign Professors, and | perior Professors, ncipals, jr 4 

. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Reading and Elocution, 900 Musicians, of both sexes, for niversities, Col- | and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

Several College Presidenctes. Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 ~ a aa urches. Circulars | tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 

One Normal mey, $2,000 Lady Teacher of Art. Selling and of school property, | 2 OF address 

Of the over 500 places now on our books. It is well-known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ tend FURNITURE Py BF Best P— a. & cosne eee La 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It is im in 
its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be nded 
teacher and are looking for a better salary 

circulars. All communications are strictly confi- 


upon. If or 
hard avill be appreciated, write to us for 


dential. Send a pee with your address; or better, write fully your qualitications, 
age, and the kind of position you want and location. This will enable us to reply f: 
you time, The new large Manual of AssoctaTIon sent free on application. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
' %0-72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


A °P*CIAL ARRANC will be made with any Teacher 
wishes to act Satie Tae ee eee oe tee Tee wit say Tepcher o Ou 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


intendent who | For larger salaries, or change of location 110 
an t. ‘Such a tments will onl ’ 4 4 ' “{ ore Ling 
anata ~| aed ant for the Work, Mer & Woraugh Investigation oF ; and | State Rivest, Chijeago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 


references furnished. E. MIRIAM 
Broadway 


YR 
81 E. 17th Street, between tad Hote 


, or a live, growing town, where 


23 Union Square, New York. 








Avenue, New York City. 
For Registration. 


N oO facilities, efficient 

vice, large business, not in col advance 

fees, but in providing competent witb 
tions. Form. jor 


experience, 


ully and save Best 


Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 


1855. 


Qrroiter a TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





Posi Pp. 
R. E. Avery. 2 West 14th St., New York. 











BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
S BOSTON. a Mets. 
psc te encoun ocbere. Creniary app 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office: Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1, 1890. 


Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1889... 
REVENUE ACCOUN Tt. 
eee Oe Re , oe, 656. 8 oaks 
950.38 


51 005.24— 4,577,°45.14— $20,163,286.24 
$118,987,.602.43 








$89,824,336.19 


Premiums 
Less deferred premiums, January 1, 1889 
Interest and rents, etc 
Less Interest accrued January 1, 1889 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, and Endowments matured ard discounted (including 





reversionary REET. tach. ; levcdece 4-200 densi bee ce 095.50 

—— — pean mortuary-dividends), ‘annuities, and purchased in- 6,000,088.16 
Setel Pedd Paliegthebhins...... ..... .... .. nce ccce «ee $12,121, 121.66 Mel 

Taxes and re- insurances............... 222 ceee sseeee 252,737.17 


on (including advanced and 7 commissions), broker- 
mcy expenses, physicians’ fees, e' 


652.64 
860,768.50 —$17,960,279.97 





Omfies an and law expenses, rentals, salaries, atv roxtiaheg, printing, etc..... 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transit.... -......... .... ..... $5,917,837.72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks compass value, $60,438,— 
DEN. 5 sRedin decudl eosthaeeseabinentbsaah>.conk d2~ eeseetoentetes 56,412,163,41 
DI. sc ccpcmepapenseh.o .. @0006e00 a0 6a 6266 oonn-snentane® 13,242,871.87 
Bonds and Moi first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured 


rtgages, 
for $14,400,000 and the policies assigned to the Cofppany as additional 


ee eee eae ae ee ~ 18,106,512. 5D 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $4,671 2.700,000.00 
Die tins cot d minadinia abe @ sal Seenbhess6etakpebtets 000, 
*Loans on existing policies (the Saverve on these pulicies, included in 
Liabilities, amounts to over $2,000,000)... ..........ccccccecene ceeeee oe 367,304.39 


*Quarterly and omnes annual premiums on existing pohcies, due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 90 
*Premiums on existing ‘policies in course of transmission and collection. 
(The saaetve on these policies, Soames 6 in Liabilities, is estimated at 
$1,700,000). 
Agency balances 
Accrued Interest on Investments, January 1, 1890 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books. 
detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
an filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, alah 1890, - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


1,635,645.37 


1,104.255.48 
441, 344.64— $101 027 22 46 


$105,053,600.96 











A ved losses in course of [peeess. licigewedcheavecdae $440,517.97 
Reported DOREON GURNEE BEBE, Boo e wn cccccccence cccscccacncesccccescce 375,398.86 
Matured endowments, due and ‘unpaid (claims not presented)... ....°.... 40,502.49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented).... .--......-+22-s0-see0e 29,982.52 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies Actuaries’ table 4 per 
LE. << ccpietanes ldkeis 100m SOh0dn Bipeienses  crecees 88,904,186.00 
Reserved for continous liabihties to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, January 1, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. 
Reserve on existitig pains a Of that Glas... ... 2.0.5 o¢e- $6,423,777.13 
Addition to the Fund during 1889........ 2. 1.22... ccseeneees 2,300,540.16 
DEDUCT— $8,724,317.20 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on 
DE SEE. coesciucsce cescctcces snccevescccceses 1,019,264.18 
Balance of Tontine Fund J RE Rcccscee <ockauss sctcugmeea 7,705,053.11 
Reserved for premiums paid in ae gvocesse eboopaiallle ae See 046.73 = 
! "Bete Bees 
Divisible Surplus ‘Company’s new Standard)............... _ $7,617 8: 
sechattan the Tentian Fund epee eta 
Surp e New York State (ine the Ton ) 1 600,000.00 
sak Ast ARS surplus, as above, the Boardeof T rustees ha 15, 


declared a Reversionary div 
dend to participating policies in proportion to their cueibalion to surplus, available on set iat 
of next annual premium. 


urns Assests New Policies 
rail: aides oy pin sie Jan. 1, 1888 $83,079,845. 1887 a 
$9.535,210. Jan. |, be <ee 5 an. 1, «++ $83.079,845. 1887...... 

. dan. 1, 1889 ..... 419,886,505. Jan. 1, 1889...... 186. 1888..... 33,334. 
18802 Poe erie, Jan. 1 ? 1890 2°25. 495,601; 970. Jan. 1, 1890... 105°063,800. 1889...... 39,499, 


Number of policies towne dating the year, 39,499. New Insurance, $151,119,088. 
Total nuumber of policies in force January 1, 1890, 150,381. Amount at Risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX, STUPWELL, 
WALTER H, LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
RICHARD MUSER, 
c. C. BALDWIN, 

E. N. GIBBS, 


WILLIAM Il. BEERS, President. 
HENY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 24 Vice-Pres. 
RUFUS WEEKS, Actuary. 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
ORGANIZED Hf, |), NEWSON & C0., O'*=CTORS Pleasure Excursions for Teachers. 


Messrs. H. D. Newson & Co. beg to aunounce for the summer of 1890 a series of Pleasure Excur- 
sions tor Teachers, both at home and abroad, of a most attractive character. The constant om of 
this firm is to give absolute satisfaction to all who entrust themselves to its care. Mr. C, 
BARATTONI has the immediate supervision of the European Parties, and ae his 20 years’ expert 
ence in the Excursion business has traveled over 500,000 miles, Seanetn nasdie 





JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

L. L, WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 

ROBERT B, COLLINS, 

H. C. MORTIMER, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 





visting Bowland, France rosso, Gheagoe 


Maur if tau Gea ee 


every known quarter of the globe. Send two cent stamp tor ao ptrve yh omy $ 
TOUR A.—Sailing on the “ Devoma” J and visitng Ireland, Wales, Eng- 
. OPE. toc and Scotland ; including Belfast, Du Brussels, An ntwerp. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., &c. Nearly six weeks’ trip for $195. ‘eo ntary tour o1 two 
weeks, including Italy, Switzerland, um and the Rhine, e125 
TOUR B.—Sailing on the “* of Rome” June 28th, and visi 


including ion, Rugby, Eaton, Winters, Harrow. Paris, 
wi Nearly forty days’ trip for 8 
~ yk and the Rhine, 3135.00 


I.—_ST. PAUL & THE N. E. A. CONVENTION.—A grand excursion from N 
AM ty ton, Pa or a ee ont ae te Mp Pd ED oe — ‘of 
attached, and will expenses. Niagara Falls will be 
IL—W HITE ae THOUSAND ISLANDS, &C. An ex 
to visit the Whi 


include all 
has 
——_ = Montreal, Quebec and the St. «. Lawrence River, and 
A ver Steamers to New York. Full details later. 


‘ REFERENC S: Xan Gaisns, Now Forks Supt’ es & New York School Journal ; 
‘vison, Blakeman & Co., N. A. Calkins, New George ’ 
European business should be addressed to 852 oadway, New York. 


H. D. NEWSON & CO, ren 
» PLEASURE EXCURSIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
21 UNIVERSITY PLACE, and 852 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“Catalogue for 1889-90 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


William Cullen Bryant. Dr. Muhlenberg. 
Vol. XI. in American Men of Letters Se- Vol. Ill. of American Religious Leaders. 


ries, By JoHN BIGELOW. Withapor- By Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE New- 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 70m. 16mo, gilt top, | nog 
A noteworthy addition to a notable series, o account of the life and effective 
work of a leader in the Episcopal Church, 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. | saintof the Church Univeral. es 804 & 


WASHINGTON IixviInc. By C. D. Warner. 
Noan a. orace E. Scudder. 


The North Shore Watch, 
and Other Poems. 


- By Grorce E. Woopperry, author of 
“Edgar Allen Poe” in the series of 
American Men of Letters, 16mo, in an 
artistic binding, gilt top, $1.25. 

Very few of these poems have been printe 
before, and the tasteful volume comprises such 


poetic power and achievement as first volumes 
of verse rarely possess. 


Agnes of Sorrento. 
By HaRRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Paper Series. 50 cents. 


ot all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on rece +E of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Raurn Watpo Emerson. By O. W. 
Holmes. 


Boats Azan Fon, ws, E. Woodberry. 
N. P. WILL. aw } . Beers. 
By J. Bach Mc- 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Bach ei with Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, cloth, 
$1 $2.50. s " 


25; half morocco, 


Conversations ina Studio. 


By WILLIAM W. Story, author of “‘ Roba 
di Roma,” etc. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal 
conversations on a t variety of topics in art, 
history, society, and lite terature. j " 


Riverside 








‘" Special Offer to the en Women 
of America to secure a 


S| FREE COLLEGE EDUCATION 
A COMPLE TE EDUCATION AT VASSAR COLLEGE, 5 py 


To any young girl of 16 years or over, who will—from this date until January 
Ist, 1891—send us the largest number of yearly subscribers to 


ADIES Hone 
Pe OURNAL | 


S Our First 





iy) 


| 


S 


) 


VIFIvIS 


at $1.00 per year, we will give as a Lb 
reward a complete education at Vasser 
Offer. College, including all expenses of tui- [7 
tion, board, &c., for an entire course; 2 
Vor if she prefers, she may choose Wellesley, Smith, or any = 
other American College. This offer means a complete edu- 7 
SS cation in every branch of study, Tne Lapigs’ Home Journar 
paying all expenses. 


4 


IIFINISIP 





~ A CHANCE FOR AN EDUCATION FOR ALL GIRLS. 
We will also, d offer, 
Our Second aon prgating sv of 6 ane or ew. 
Offer. who will—between now and Jan. 
Ist, 1891, send us 1,000 subscrib- p 


ers to THE Lapigs’ Home JourNat, at $1.00 per year, a full 
single term of one year at Vassar College, or any other Ameri- 
can College she may select. A term means a /udl year's study, 
we guaranteeing to meet the entire expcnses thereof during 
the year. 


| LILLILILLLIAIL I 


- —_ 





Send at once for circular of information, Sample copies, &c. 
MARCH number NOW REAVY. On the new’ stands—10 cents a copy. 


We offer Tae Lapres’ Home Journat Only > 5 Cts 


from now to July Ist, on trial for 
as an experiment, and to introduce into thousands of families 
not already familiar with the handsomest illustrated period- 
ical in the world for Ladies and the family. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SRISISISSISSISSISSSSS 


) 


Za 


LN 


AP 


a 
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B 





Is now ready. 128 page classified 
catalogue of all best books for teach-~ 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 
catalogue of our books free to any address. 


E. L.KELLOCC &CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is catefally prepated from Saréaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber¢ ~ 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble r dies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
¢urative power not possessed by other medicines, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS In 
Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Ma’ 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
ca . ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for th 
teaching of Form and Dra o. Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets 


tes' for accu’ 
furnished at the lowest ble prices. y hav 
been adopted by the ties of the country, anc 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct teachin; 
of Form and wing in every stage, and especial! 
at the outset. 
Vor catalogue and partic? ,s, address 
THE PRANG ED WCATIONAL OO.,, 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mas-. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Norma! Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 
2. Unton Arith. Course, in Two Books, com. 

bining Meutal and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigono-netry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Moutgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
¢@" Diplomas of these schools are licenses.for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
‘ 3 Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiatendent who will 
forward a recommendation for cogotetmess to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b: 
wt to the school to which the appointment 
made, : 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and fs 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be completed in a teri of 20 weeks, also 
= _fernrenhy. ing, Writing and Spelling, 

u 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
Sch a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


| EO Wo. J. Moa LL.D. 
eeeece .- --CHAs. D, MoLean, LL.B 
_ eR JAMES M. Cassety, Px.D 
ay Shasunsnasdte James H. Hoosg, Px.D. 
..F. B. PALMgr, Pa.D. 
NR ay Se JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
4 We ea FRANK 8, CAPEN, rEP. 











Sh cele imeee JAMEs M. MILN > De 
mage. coveee eveeee Ke A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
RE THOM. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition to 


| divide 70 by the rate, using Esterbrook’s 


fiock and Hlocttic Light’ $5 t> $100 fur mek 
For lustrated Calendar efving fal rmation. 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON, 











THE PUBLISHE RS DESK 


One hundred and fifty-one million do)- 
lars of new insurance written in 1889, is 
the gratifying announcement of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, in its re- 
port printed in another column. That 
means about forty thousand persons 
insured for an average amount of nearly 
four thousand dollars each. It means 
that, over one hundred thousand people 
have come under the protecting care 
of the company during the year. There 
is no better protection for the family, 
old age, or the estate, than a Bm in 
this grand old company. _ It is ult to 
conceive how a man can be content to re- 
main uninsured when insurance contracts 
have been made so attractive as the New 
York Life’s, both as to protection in case 
of death, and cash returns to the insured 
in case he survives certain selected periods. 


If there is one subject more than another 
which interests teachers, it ma: fairly be 
presumed to be school books. The princi- 
pal American educational publications are 
furnished by The Baker & Tsylor Co., 740 
Broadway, New York, at lowest prices, 
with prompt and careful service. Their 
general school book catalogue, with net and 
retail prices and telegraphic codes, mailed 
on application. . 


CURRENT EVENTS. If you wish to 
try teaching current history in your school 
you can get 20 copies of THE WEEK’s 
CURRENT all to one name for any 10 weeks 
between now and June 16 for only $2.00. 
This is a special trial offer. It does not 
cover renewals. Any order amounting to 
$2.00 or more will be accepted at same rate. 
THE WEEK’s CURRENT is the only weekly 
school newspaper published. Address 
THE WEEK’s NT, Oak Park (Chi- 
cago), Ill. 


Among the classics of text-book litera- 
ture, two books in arithmetic stand pro- 
minently forth, Warren Colburn’s First 
Lessons, and H. N. Wheeler’s Second Les- 
sons, sixty cents. These two books form 
a copie course in arithmetic, charac- 
terized throughout by a careful application 
of the inductive method by which the 
pupil is led to regard a rule as a brief 
statement of how he has’ done something. 
The same house—Messrs. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 11 East Seventeefith street, 
New York, and 4 Park street, Boston, issue 
a series equally remarkable in its way, 
The Riverside Literature series, containing 
in an unabridged form, some of the most 
interesting and famous works of the most 
celebra' American authors. The latest 
number is T. B. Macaulay’s Lays of An- 
cient Rome. 


WANTED.—We are requested to find a 
well-educated man or woman of journal- 
istic aspirations, preferably of experience 
in teaching as well as in the business, 
who wishes a steady position as a business 
and editorial assistant, in the office of an 
educational journal. For the right person 
a good salary is waiting. Give references, 
qualifications, and salary expected. Apply 
immediately. Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Two of the very best and most practi- 
cally useful books ever written are Wood’s 
Lessops in Botany; and Wood’s New 
Botanist and Florist ; both books new] 
revised and rewr tten, by Alphonso Wood, 
A.M., Ph.D., for schools and academies. 
Revised and edited by Oliver R. Willis, 
A.M., Ph.D. These books are character- 
ized by conciseness and icuity of 
style, clearness of explanations, and a re- 
cognition of the progress of knowledge 
concerning all the more minute portions 
of vegetable structures, during recent 
years. The substance and the appearance 
of these books should be a matter of t 

ride to author, editor, and publishers, 

essrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 William 
street, New York. 


WANTED.—A gentleman with 20 years 
experince in the school book business, 
desires a position of responsibility and 
trust in first-class publishing house—or 
would assume agency in New York. Per- 
sonal acquaintance with teachers and 
schools—highest endorsements. Address 
C. New York ScHOOoL JOURNAL. 


To ascertain in how many years money 
will double itself at compound interest, 


Pens in the calculation. 





BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stumach. 





——m eooe am pa_ ie aoe Ae Oe Oe 


THE IDEAL PHYSIOLOGY! 





A HEALTHY BODY, 


A Text-book on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Alcohol and Narcotics. 
For Use in Intermediate Grades in Public and Private Schools. 
By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D., 


Professor of Histology and Microscopy, Oniversity of Michigan. 





To teachers contemplating the adoption of an Elementary Physiology. 
Stowell’s ‘‘A HEALTHY BODY,” was published late in the spring 
of 1889, and has already had a sale in Illinois alone of nearly 15,000 


copies. 


It is a book of rare merit, It was not written by a professional 
book-maker, as a commercial enterprise, but by a regular physician 


to meet the requirements of recent 


in Physiology in the Public Schools. 


legislation relating to instruction 
It contains all that is needed 


below the High School, and is adapted to the sixth and seventh 
grades of Graded Schools, and to the fourth and fifth reader classes 


in district schools. It has a more 


attractive page and a more inter- 


esting text than any other physiology in existence. 


It is freer from technical terms 
It states scientific facts with 
irritating argument or unwarranted 


than any other book of like grade. 
force and clearness, yet without 
prejudice. 


It is not one of a series of books, but is complete in itself. 
It is cheaper than any other book covering the same matter. 
We earnestly ask you to examine it before adopting a Physiology 


for your schools. 


{2mo, Cloth, 220 pages, fully illustrated, with Original Sketches by the Author. 





Copies to teachers for Examination, or Supplies for First Intro- 


duction, will be sent prepaid, 


at 50 cents each; allowance 


for old book in exchange 20 Cents. 





JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT 





ruv.e VIEW. 





wuALa vil). 


The Kit is a comtiaation for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and by 
t consists 


of a Drawing-board, T-square and the 45° 60° triang) 


which can be securely locked together when not in use. Kit No 1, with a board about 10 by 


2 is double the size of No. 1, bemg 





sylvania. 
pd by mail, 50 cents. it No. 1, cane 
ple set, without pad, (not mailable,) 50 cents. 


ine id with of drawing- r, which can beslightly fastened at each corner. 

Panate are Seaignea for Sireusell 

schools of oy ow ‘an | in ———— (eeneeens. Rhode Island, 
oO. Sample set, ou .» OY 

t le set, extra quality pad, by 


Kit No. 
htsmen. Used in the 
ew York and Penn- 
mail, 35 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, yoy! 

mail, 55 cents. Kit No 2, 


pupils and dra 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, He. (G) 1108 Walnat Street, Philadelphin 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We ch miserable Latip 
Wo 00 amin to. dpené coves or cient yeass weet Serene, eenen rare ie 





irgil, 
"s A each to teac * 
Kenophon nabasis, hers, 


Otcero, Saliust Ovid, ‘uvenal, 


Sera: etaptes to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


"MILTON. 


Homer's Gospel of St. John, and 


2 T Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


‘Manesca's Premch Series, ete. 





G27" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES. 

For the use of Teachers and Scholars. 
We have just published an octavo book, 
containing words and music arranged for 
piano or organ with recitative. libretto 
suitable for public use, forming an inter- 
esting method of entertainment, tableaux 
vivants for Arbor Day. By JoHN KEYN- 


TON. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. 
Address 


Hitchcock & McCargo 
Publishing Co., 


(Limited.) 


886 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


We can give Teachers steady employment in 
either our school supply or type-writer depart- 
ments. Apply early for vacation work. 

R. 8. Krno’s Pus. Co., 
Cuicago, ILL. 





Leh ip men and 2 women to take an- 
ent employment with us. Salaries from $40 
to $125 per month. 
KING’s SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
278 Mich. Ave., CH1caGo, ILL. 


AN OPEN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


for the ition of male principal of the State In- 
dustrial’ School at Rochester, - Y., will be held 
at that Institution on Wednesday the 19th day of 
March 1890, commencing at 10 o’clock, Ait. O 


between of 25 and 

and must have had experience in teaching. 
examination will be similar to that required 
ot candidates for State Salary not 
less than nor than $1200 per annum 
necessary 
the Secre- 
mission | 

N 


. . J 
“Y., Feb. 10 1900." Chiet Examiner, 
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CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! 





T. W. Osborne wrote 1 
single :ainute on the CALIGR 
Champion Machine of the World. 


179 words in one 
APH, the 


100,000 
Daily 
Users. 






G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a sing!e 


minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state. 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
é HARTFORD, CONN. . © 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. ¥e3 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.¢ 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
pee = and by a careful application of the fine 

perties of well-selected Mr. Epps has 
provided = — pg —_ L delicately 
voured be man) 
heavy doctors’ bil iis. 7 it is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until enough to resist 


every toadenag disease. undreds of subtle 
are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 


many a fatal shaft by ng ourselves well 
fortified with, pure blood Sand Opmegeey nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service 

Made = ply with boiling Sold 


only ia oe und tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES ai S & Co., ‘Homeopathic Chemists, 


water or milk. 





London, England. 





N 


AT 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE 
all com ee ee 


heir marv , purify- 
asene stone: — a in aod vim vortur- 
Fee ag ring skin, rého akin, scalp and ey vith Toes of hair : am 
sOAP, an ane eErinBesutifion prepared Corscuma 

exte CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 


ood Purifier. internally, cure over oe form of of skin 


Bold ‘every where. from dom ted mop 
ev CURA ood Re- 
3OLVENT, Soar one paces ho 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL, 
Send for “How to Ones Bene jiseases.”” 


i Pim blac 
7” skin prevented by Corieema Noun” —ad 








in |the people used bits 








—— Aches, Pains, and W 

Gently antly relieved by the CuricunA ye yo 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25e. 

Bermuda Bottled. 

“You must te Bermuda. If 

oa fo at 5 not be responsi- 

le for the uences.” ** But, 

I can ‘erd neither the 

“Well, if 


doctor, 
time nor the money.” 
that is impossi 





and many 
2 CONSUMP ‘ough . 
or Severe Cold 
I have con — it; and the 
advantage t the 
tive stomach he take it. Another 
thing which commends it 














OUR GREAT 


Book BARGAIN Marcu! 


FroR— 





We have in stock a limited number of 


COMENIUS: 


HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. 


By S. S. LAURIE, A.M.. F-R.S.E. 


240 pp., 12mo, Cloth. 


List Price, $1.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


* Before Comenius no one had brought the en —4 *) hiloso 
hilosophe: ot Bacon, 
The rud ments."—R. H. Goren, in his Educational Refor- 


commend it as an 3 guide co pengryery teachers.”"—A. P. Sronx, 


ject of education. Comenius was at once a 
who had earned his livelihood by teaching 


LL. Dp. J +. Loy tom of Schools, Springfield, Me 


OUR OFFER. 


You will never have another opportunity of securing this 


Address all orders, 


Ay A, practically on the sub- 
bad and a schooimaster 


DURING MARCH. 1890, we will t orders for 
one or more volumes at the nomi price of 50 
Cents each. [f seut by mail, 10 cents extra. 


work at such a figure. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. WOTHING LIKE IT EVES 

KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 

sen dy or a Lire-rime. Cer Premium No. 27. 

Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
are 


i ranked crest mac wh 


New Pre bh § of “Sr mportel Chines 
orders of $10.00 


ecpeaones : 


Teas 30, 35 & 
to na 3S 


Slee 


the Old 
pS ea 






esas 








THE QUESTION BOX, 


ay wpe) facts of history, etc., will be found 


The end & Materials of the Ancients- 
—In Egypt books were written and gov~ 
ernment records kept on papyrus, a sub- 
stance made of a reed that grew on the 
banks of the Nile. It was made in sheets 
of different sizes. The government had a 
monopoly of the papyrus, and it was very 


costly. For common therefore, 
of boohen pottery, 


stones, ds, the bark and leaves of 
trees, and the shoulder and bones of ani- 
mals. The Chaldeans and Assyrians kept 
their records on clay tablets and stones. 
The Persians used rock and chisel to re- 
cord public documents; for private, pre- 
pared skin and the pen. The Greeks 
papyrus and parchment. Waxed tablets 
were employed for letters, note-books, and 
other requirements of daily life. The 
Roman stationery differed little from the 
Grecian. 


Did Such a Place as Troy Exist ?—There 
has been considerable dispute whéther the 
place described in Homer's Iliad ever ex- 
isted. Dr. Schliemann, a German explor- 
er, who claims to have unearthed the 
Homeric Ilium, and to have even found 
among its ruins the ornaments of Priam, 
believes that his remarkable discoveries 
effectually refute all skepticism in regard 
to the historic reality of the siege of Troy. 


Magellan.—Ferdinand Magellan, though 
he did not live to return home with his 
ship, well deserves the name of the “ first 
circumnavigator.” He discovered the 
strait, which now bears his name, Oct. 20, 
1520. When he reached the Spice islands 
he fell in conflict with the people of the 
isle of Matan, April 27, 1521. One of his 
ships, the Vitoria, reached Spain, after an 
absence of three’ years lacking fourteen 
days, during which the circuit of the 
globe was made. 


Who were the First Paper-Makers ?— 
Wasps make their nests of a paper-like 
substance which is merely wood reduced to 
a paste, by the action of the jaws of the 
insects, and this, put in the required form, 
is left to dry ; essentionally the same thing 
that our paper manufacturers are doing by 
other processes and on a larger scale in 
their mills to-day. 


What is the Origin 4 the Months ?— 
January derives its name from Janus, the 
god of the year, to whom ‘this month was 
sacred; February, from Februus, an old 
Roman divinity; March, from Mars, they 
god of war; April, fiom the Latin aperire, 
to open, from the opening of the buds; 
May, from Maia, the mother of Mercury ; 
June, from Juno, the sister of Jupiter ; 
July, from Julius Ceesar, who was born in 
this month; August, from Augustus 
Caesar ; September, from the Latin septem, 
seven, because it was originally the sev- 
enth month ; October, from octo, eight ; 
November, from novem, nine ; December, 
from decem, ten. January and February 


were added to the Roman calendar by| 


Numa, Romulus having previously divided 
the year into ten months. 


The Days of the Week.—Sunday takes its 


name from the sun; Monday. from the 

moon ; Tuesda . from Tiu or Tiw, the son 
of the English or German , Oden ; 
Meters Leese from beg or Oden, od of 
battle ; Donar or or, 
god of aoa: eng (Paes from Frigga, wife 
of Odin ; Saturday, from Saturn. 

IMPORTANT. 
When visi 


New York City, save Baggage. 
Express and Hire, and stop at. 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 


all Modern Conve 

some naka iat a acpots, ‘You 
ou 

aay Sy ty = - 44 4 

Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City, 


Who are the ‘‘ Blue Noses” ?—This name 
is popularly given to the inhabitants of 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. It is sup- 
posed to have been applied from the effect 
upon the more prominent of the face 
by the raw easterly winds and long con- 
tinued fogs which prevail in those pro- 
vinces. , 
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BLIG SAFETY 
fe i 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
hor repeated too often, that all whe are in 
need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
near and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remetly im prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
name. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilia (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man- 
ufactare is original, skilful, serupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. 
years, Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer's Sar. 
saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the biood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifyiug to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. g1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


mess. ATA PEELS 


Remedies fail. tay Hiscox, 
tay, OO3 Br’dway, sowters. Write for book 


To 30 Per Cent. 
Per Anoum Net 


TO INVESTORS. 


‘onservative, Safe nny fave Investment 
ty Investigation invited. 


anys sums of $100 
receipt Bote. to pay 
~ x. 


refereno Ae. ad- 
. W. WINSTON a 0. Hd, 


Portiand, ease. 


$.~ A MONTH can be 

yr, a rarkine for us 

9.3250. a Fe Dovte and 

a Wane ty Mn profitably a Atew 


and cities. ?. JOHNSON 
& 00. 100 {00 Main St, Richmond, Va. 


McSHANE B BELL FOUNDRY. 


Biye Cc ré rin 
reat BELLS one 


Price & 


For the last forty 


























BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Puce Copper and Ten foe Ghure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalo ue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIF ., Cincinnati, 0. 


ote te Y& COMPANY, 


Y, N.Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others. 












CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. Jj. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are — attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate. filling tor 
Sipban days and cunaitine toch, a specter 


Refers to A. M, Kellogg, Editor 
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To Students and Teachers of Greek. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GREEK SYNTAX. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By S. R. WINCHELL, A.M. 


A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax, fortgned to follow about one year’s study of the a 

mology of the language. It comprises lessons On the last half of the Grammar, with exercises to 

woe 2 Greek, grvenged with a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ples of Greek Syntax. 


New Edition with full English-Greek Vocabulary. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded,post-paid, to teachers of Greek, on receipt of 
the introductory price. , * ; st 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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March 1, 1890. 


JUST OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. = ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
i. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
indicated by initial letters only. . 
THE WORLD. 


Illustrated on the margins with numerous and t wood engravings of views of places and 
people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the it parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continental relief view from Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 
greatest value. 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by Sian 
A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 253 & 265 Wabasn Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, En 
the Eclectic History of the United by M. B. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
text ape in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. ice, $1.00; exchange price, 6O 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 

ition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 

AappyY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price GO cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete a) 
Mathematical Series, by Gzorcr W. Smira, Woodward High 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full for the high school and usual college curriculum, 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is uniform with our well-known and widely circulated Nwmber and 
Algebra Lessons, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents, 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, Edited by Principal A. 8. Rox, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


and Improved Edition of 


bra to accom Ray’s 
ool, Cusianatt” A eno-beok 








NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From Taliesin to Shakespeare. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 12mo, $1.%. 


“ This book is English ‘Literature made easy.”—NV. Y. Observer. 
“Miss Wright sets forth in simple, attractive | “ Miss Wright has endeared herself to a host of 
language the lives and works of the great men in | young readers by her stories of progress, history 
English literature. Miss Wright has never pro- | and science, but she has never befure produced a 


duced a book so thoroughly fascinating in every | book so thoroughly fascinating as this.” — 
way as this.”— Boston Beacon. ’ | Beacon. 





By the Same Author: 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS, 
CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. 


Each volume, illustrated, 12mo, $1 25. 
*,*Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL Net RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScupDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts, 
Logical Division into Periods; a Suggessve Method; the insertion of Topical A sis for Review, 
ns On 


as well asa full set A xt and Maps; Accurate, Clear and Distinct Maps: Beautiful 
Illustrations ; L.;- echanical Execution; a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “It is 
the best-equip: school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & COQO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLAcE, NEw YorK. 364 WASHINGTON Sr., BosTON. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


VENABLE’S UNIVERSITY 
NEW PUBLISHING 








You will find, in these latest text-books, the 
best methods—the best and best classified pro- 
blems—the most sensible aids for teaching 
numbers. A two-book course: NEw PLEMEN- 
TARY, 40 cents (introduction price,) bright, 
attractive; New PRACTICAL, 68 cents, with 
graded work of great variety and interest. 

Correspondence invited concerning these 











ARITHMETICS |sossser"= A 


NEW YORE. 





SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 





All the American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT, NOW IN PRESS. 


, WORKING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


inner’s Text-Book for use in High Schools and Academies. By Prof. S. T. 
acvane, Harvard College. 


The attempt is here made to work out the leading principles of economics with 
aconstant eye on actual affairs. The facts dieonesed are taken in their ordinary, 
obse.vable form ; the student is asked and helped to analyze them with a view of 


perceiving their relations to each other, and the underlying principles by which they 
are controlled, 


It is betieved that all teachers of political economy will welcome this clear, 
interesting and unbiased exposition of an attractive subject, and they are accord- 
ingly invited to correspond with the publishers regarding the introduction of this book. 

390 pages, attractively bound. Price for introduction, $1.00; for exchange, 
60 cents, A limited number of specimen copies will be sent postpaid to teachers 
for examination with a view to introduction for 75 cents per copy. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


ALGEBRA ‘EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


For admission to leading New England Colleges and to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 1878 to 1889 inclusive. 


Edited by WM. F. BRADBURY. 


This work will be found of special value for use in classes pre- 
paring for the higher institutions. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS; sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMPSON, BROWN «& CoO., 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 








Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francaise du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 

And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK.’ 
Schools furnished.—Catalogues on application. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
songs, and all other kinds of music are in our 
—- of books and millions of sheet music 
pieces 





Young Players’ 
Popular Collection 
easy. 143 Piano 


Whitney’s (gas. $2, Cloth $2.50.) By 
Organ A'tbum ow jitney. F yd organ 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. 

A helpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 


Mason’s Pianc- 
.50) by Wm. Mason and 
Forte Technics ¢ : Bb Mathews. ‘This 


(Pap. $1, Bas. $1.25.) 
sg bright and 





DRAWING. 


Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0.60 
Mahan’s Industrial Seawing, 8vo, wy 3.50 
or ~ oh Of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, 








cloth - - - - 5.00 | admirable system of scales, arpeggios and all otuer 
Macmillan & Smith’s Topographical Draw- needed technical exercises, with good directions, 
ing. 8vo, cloth - - ~ - 250}holds a high place mm the esteem of thorough 
‘s Topographical Drawing. Plates, 4to am teachers, and should be everywhere used. 
7 b 3 = = ? ood, gemal and practical 
Ruskin's Laws of Fesole. 12mo, cloth, - 0.50 school Music 4 ore Widey known oa used. 
- Elements of Drawing. 12mo, cloth, 0.50 | Do you use them ?- 
= “ _of Perspective. 12mo, “ 0.50 
Warren's Free-Hand Drawing. 12mo, “ 1.0|} SOFS  pook 1, Primary, (0 cts.. $3 doz.); 
. . Drafting Instruments. 12mo, “ 125) Manual Book 2, Medium, (40 cts,, $4.80 doz): 
.  ddnear ve. mo, “ 1.00) Rook 3, Higher Cla:ses, (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) by L. 
. Blane ms. ~ = . 1.25 | O. Emerson, is his last and best book. and a rare 
“ “Projection Drawing. 12mo. “ 1.50 | good book for schools. 
“ Shadows and Perspective. 8vo,“ 3.50 . 
“Machine Drawing. 2 vols. 8vo, “ 7.50 | Mo.lon cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, 
Shades and Shadows. 8vo, “ 3.00! Songs is a delight to teachers and children. 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N.Y. 
Catalogue supplied gratis, and free by mail to order. 


KINDERGARTE 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
AND SCHOOL | 
SUPPLIES ; 








J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 14TH STREET, 

New York. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


a 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole ts: B. H.VOGDES& CO., 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Cor, Chestnut & 18th 8a.¢ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








